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hy, ULL eighteen years after the Duke 
Ys of Courthope’s marriage, his Grace 
mwas seated onemorning in the library 
of his hereditary Castle of Beauma- 
noir, which had been a monarch’s 
residence, and was part of the dowry 
of aking’s daughter, who had brought 
royal blood into the blue veins of 
Revel. It was a noble apartment, 
where generations of bygone princes 
and statesmen had wrought and pon- 
dered. It seemed still big with the 
silent memories of history; and 
about it were grave dark pictures 
and mute marble busts of captains, 
judges, and ministers who had illus- 
trated the lofty house of Wyldwyl 
from generation to generation, being 
born into place and honours. It had 
served many purposes, that grand old 
room with its fretted roo’, sculptured and painted by cunning hands long 
cold. It had deep embayed windows which looked over tall woods with the 
antlered deer that dwelt there; and a broad expanse of silver lake where 
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the sluggish tench and the hoary carp slept in dim hollows under tideless 
waves, while the stately cygnet sailed grandly over them. It was here 
that Henry II. made his first appeal to Sir Raoul Wyldwyl, of Courthope, 
against the arrogance of Beckett, and that Richard III. brooded over 
his dark and thorny path to power. Here that the eighth Henry, moved 
by Thomas Lord Revel, resolved upon his lawless divorce, which changed 
the faith of England ; and that Charles I. determined on the arrest of the 
Five Members, influenced, as was supposed, by the secret advice of 
Archibald Wyldwyl, first Marquis of Kinsgear. 

On the northern wall, behind a long row of folio volumes marked with 
the names of theologians and philosophers, a sliding door opened which 
led through secret passages into one of the most sylvan parts of the park. 
You pressed the back of Jeremy Taylor in the centre of his Ductor Dubi- 
tantium, and the well-made panel moved noiselessly backwards in its 
groove. Inthe passages beyond the Jacobite emissaries from St. Germains 
had lain concealed in the days of William and Anne, while their cause was 
still worth a risk, because it had still a hope. It was ina niche of a 
bow window which commanded the widest view of the country round that 
the last hopes of the young Pretender had been ruined after the defeat of 
Culloden ; and Sir Robert Walpole had won over the most powerful of his 
remaining adherents to the House of Hanover. They were keen-sighted 
men, those nobles of the long prosperous line of Wyldwyl, and seldom 
found themselves on the losing side in politics ; while politics were the 
business of gentlemen and patriots. But the present Duke finding them 
given over to the commercial classes, and become more or less a game 
of all fours between stock-jobbers, speculators, contractors, and the per- 
manent clerks of departments, had early learned to feel the same contempt 
for them which is entertained by most men of high rank and large fortune 
for the pettifoggery of modern administration. He considered truly that 
office was not worth the vexations and annoyances which inevitably ac- 
companied it; and after having been for a few weeks a member of the 
club which formed Sir Robert Peel’s first cabinet, he would never consent 
to be mixed up with any other, nor was he asked for his advice by any 
future Minister of the Crown. Latterly he had resided a large part of 
the year at Beaumanoir, because he was a much greater man there than 
in London ; and he might have lived on his estates in dignity and happi- 
ness had he not been seized with an incurable greed and thirst for land. 
His Grace’s agents had orders to buy up every acre, perch, and rood that 
was for sale in the county; and it was well known that he would 
give any price for it, rather than allow ‘it to pass;into other hands. 
The first news that an estate in his Grace’s neighbourhood might be 
bought was as good as a fortune to any one. Sometimes land was 
bought and sold half-a-dozen times by his own agents or their coadjutors 
before it was ultimately conveyed to him, and the bills of surveyors, 
solicitors, and conveyancers employed in these purchases were prodigious. 

The nominal rent-roll of the Duke of Courthope, when he had sue- 
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ceeded to the title and estates of his family, amounted to about ninety 
thousand a year. Since then, however, it had enormously increased, and 
his Grace thought with some complacency that whereas, at his accession 
to the dukedom, his possessions had barely exceeded ten thousand a year 
in land within his own county, he could now show by figures that his rents 
should not be less than seventy thousand a year there. ‘To be sure, the 
liabilities upon these large estates had necessarily accumulated. It had 
been deemed expedient to destroy the late Duke’s will to avoid the pay- 
ment of legacy duty, and his Grace had left behind him such directions 
as he had to leave by word of mouth. It had also been considered pecu- 
liarly fortunate for the family honour that a son and successor had been 
born to him just in the nick of time ; for had not the present Duke made 
himself responsible for about eleven hundred thousand pounds of the 
family debt on coming of age, there were some rough-tongued creditors 
who talked of impeaching his late Grace for misdemeanour. However, all 
this was ancient history. The living Duke had always been able to obtain 
loans for his immediate needs. He had borrowed money at fifteen per 
cent. of usury to buy land which yielded two per cent. of income; and 
when he wanted more to uphold his rank and dignity, he had deferred 
the payment of the late Duke’s bequests which had been committed to 
his honour till a convenient season, and applied the family trusts which 
had devolved upon him to his own use. In most cases the cestuique 
trust had unhestitatingly confided their possessions to his keeping, in 
others he had not thought it worth while to ask their consent, be- 
cause inquiry is never made about trust property, while the usual 
rates of interest can be paid, or disputed upon specious grounds; 
and if it should ever become necessary, argued his Grace with perfect 
reason, the capital sums taken could be always replaced, or some satis- 
factory arrangement made respecting them. The powerful head of a 
noble house, with places, pensions, and a score of church livings at his 
disposal, invariably finds his poor relations manageable—and if not, there 
was the Court of Chancery, where suits lasted till the original cause of them 
was forgotten. 

Therefore his Grace, who knew well what he was about, and was fully 
aware that an English duke can do no wrong, granted life annuities 
by the dozen; and made debt support debt, as his ancestors had done 
before him: which is an easy thing to do for any one who has the 
world’s respect, his friends’ credit, his kinsmen’s hopes and property in 
custody, and is legally provided with a life-interest in false appear- 
ances. He signed his name to more papers than he could remember, as 
his father and grandfather had always done, giving greedy people large 
shadows for their substance. If his affairs were in inextricable confu- 
sion, if he was utterly insolvent, he was neither better nor worse off than 
most other noblemen, and it was really no business of his. When his 
son came of age the estates must be resettled, as was usual and con- 
venient; and money could be raised in this way, as it had been when he 
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himself attained his majority. By-and-by a rich marriage would put 
everything to rights. Indeed there was a banker's daughter in the market. 
She had a fortune of five millions sterling ; and the Duke had been privately 
informed by Lady Overlaw, his friend, relative, and very intimate counsellor, 
that the banker longed to have his child martyred and glorified as duchess 
presumptive of Courthope. He was not sure, if the banker behaved him- 
self, that his son, Lord Kinsgear, should not marry her; though this son 
had been engaged from his cradie, by a family compact the Duke had 
never quite understood, to Amabel, daughter and sole heiress of Lord 
George Wyldwyl, his Grace’s uncle, commander-in-chief, by birth and 
patronage, of her Majesty’s forces in India. Mr. Mortmain, the Duke’s 
family solicitor, knew more of this compact, and the Duke thought it 
might be well to consult him. 








CILAPTER V. 
Mr. Mortman. 


Meantime his Grace the Duke of Courthope, while revolving these and 
other projects in his mind at leisure, had taken a fancy to an estate in 
Chancery, which might be got out of it with a little money and interest ; 
so he had sent for Mr. Mortmain, his family solicitor, to pull the strings 
of his new puppet. Mr. Mortmain hastened to obey the summons of his 
illustrious client, and the Duke ordered a dog-cart to ‘fetch him from 
the station. As he sat in the library looking at a pair of new guns which 
had just arrived from Manton’s, he heard the wheels of the dog-cart re- 
turning with the lawyer in it; and he pressed a large hand bell which 
stood upon the carved oak table before him. 

An Italian valet answered the loud silver sound of the bell. No 
country but Italy now produces servants illiterate enough to do their duty 
contentedly. The Duke told his valet to show Mr. Mortmain up at once, 
and to take care that he did not tumble against anything. Mr. Mortmain 
was near-sighted, and the Duke ordered Giovanni to bring him, just as he 
would have asked for a parcel containing something fragile. 

‘‘ How are you, Alderman ?’’ said his Grace,-in a high falsetto voice 
between a squeak and a roar; for most of the Wyldwyls spoke not only 
loudly, but had an intonation peculiar to themselves, which part of speech 
may be observed to characterize whole noble families, who borrow it the 
one from the other. 

‘‘T hope I see your Grace quite well ?’’ answered Mr. Mortmain, in 
more conventional notes, replying after the custom of his age and profes- 
sion by a question to a question. 

‘Pretty well, thank you, Alderman,” returned the Duke, without look- 
ing up from his gun-case. ‘A little gout at times, but that is good for 
the complexion.” It may be here observed that Alderman was not Mr. 
Mortmain’s Christian name, but it pleased the Duke to call him Alderman 
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(it was a way his Grace had, to give nicknames), and it pleased Mr. 
Mortmain, for business reasons and the fruit of the toady-tree, to accept 
any appellation the Duke chose to bestow on him. : 

‘‘If I might be permitted to say so,” now remarked Mr. Mortmain, 
‘‘ your Grace is looking in remarkably vigorous health. I perceive by 
Dod’s Peerage, a work to which Mrs. Mortmain occasionally refers in my 
presence, that there is not any extreme difference between your Grace’s 
age and mine, yet I am quite grey, whereas ——” 

‘‘ Ah,” screamed the Duke, again, in that amazing falsetto, ‘old 
fellow, are you, Alderman? I daresay. My hair was always black, and 
always will be. You are of a different breed, Alderman. But how about 
Gripwell’s trustees ; have you raised the money to satisfy them? Their 
estate takes a corner out of my property, and if any radical fellow were to 
get hold of it, he might play old Harry with my deer.” 

‘‘T fear, your Grace,” replied Mr. Mortmain, who spoke very slowly 
and precisely, ‘I fear—ehem—we shall not be able to raise the money. 
Except,’ he added, after a pause, ‘‘ by means of life insurances at a 
very considerable interest.” 

‘‘ Ah, that’s your business, Alderman,” shouted the Duke, shrilly. 
His Grace often shammed being a fool in money matters, but he was not 
so. By this method, however, he frequently caught people out, and in- 
duced them to commit themselves, just when they thought they had 
overreached his innocence; that is to say, he did this when he considered 
it worth while to catch them. Sometimes he had other designs. 

‘‘T have not yet been able to devise any means by which suflicient 
funds can be raised to purchase the Gripwell estates at present,” resumed 
Mr. Mortmain, nursing his right leg with an absent, wistful look. 

‘‘ Why not, Alderman ?’’ piped the Duke. ‘‘ My son will cut off the 
entail, and resettle the estates as soon as he is of age.”’ 

‘‘ Why, yes, your Grace,” replied Mr. Mortmain, ‘ but we have to 
deal, as you are aware, with a very troublesome old gentleman, named 
Brown, who firmly maintains that his sister was married to the late Duke. 
In fact, he seems to hold proof of this marriage, after which, he avers,’ 
continued Mr. Mortmain, consulting some notes in his pocket-book, ‘ that 
his sister was decoyed to Italy, and there forcibly placed in a convent at 
Naples. She fled thence with the assistance of a person who obtained 
access to her, and was delivered of adaughter. If that daughter survives, 
she is unquestionably Countess of Winguid.” 

‘“‘And I?” asked the Duke, hoarsely. 

‘‘ In that case,’’ returned Mr. Mortmain blandly, ‘‘ your Grace would 
have no name. Many of my clients among the hereditary nobility are in 
that delicate position; but as we are in possession, we might possibly 
effect without difficulty such a compromise as would admit of your Grace 
retaining the title, and a portion of the life-interest in the estates of her 
ladyship the Countess.” 

The Duke was very pale. He had quite lost his hoity-toity manner, 
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and got off his stilts. ‘‘She could only take the Scotch titles and pro- 
perty,” he said, clutching at a straw, ‘‘ eh, Mortmain ?” 

‘‘She could only take the Scotch titles,” said Mr. Mortmain, dryly, 
‘‘ but she would inherit all the property save Beaumanoir, which would pass 
in the ordinary course to Lord George Wyldwyl, your uncle. It is also my 
duty to inform your Grace that in the case of Mademoiselle Zephirine 
Malvoisin, although we have satisfactory proof of the death of both mother 
and son, and the brother is held by the double tie of an annuity and a forgery, 
yet your Grace’s previous contract with that young lady is perfectly valid by 
the law of Ireland, where the Waifecoast estates and fisheries are situated, 
and they are the next important part of your Grace’s inheritance. If 
therefore we could get rid of the late Duke’s marriage with Miss Margaret 
Brown on demurrer by alleging lapse of time and the Statute of Limi- 
tations, still, as the confessor of the late Duchess pointed out to her Grace, 
the prior claim of Mademoiselle Malvoisin unquestionably invalidates the 
completeness of your union with the Lady Helena Placard Cardwell. 
Moreover, although the sole surviving issue of this previous marriage is a 
daughter who has drifted into ruin and out of sight, having been last heard 
of as the companion of a French political convict at Cayenne, neverthe- 
less she might make herself extremely troublesome if she ever got wind of 
her rights, and we have really two bars sinister to surmount. Both are 
indeed out of sight at present ; and it is for that very reason that I pre- 
sume to suggest that your Grace had better not set the keen eyes of money- 
lenders to work, lest they should suddenly spy out something dangerous.” 

- Dear me, Mortmain,”’ said the Duke, smiling graciously as he leaned 
back in his chair, ‘if we were all to listen to you legal gentlemen we 
should hardly be able to believe in our own identity. All sorts of things 
have happened since the time of Noah.” His Grace pretended to have 
recovered his spirits, for it was not desirable that Mr. Mortmain should 
suppose that his startling communication had much affected his client. On 
these points his Grace was an admirable diplomatist. So instead of putting 
a grave face on- the matter, he treated it as a mere ordinary gossip 
which rather bored him. Presently he said, yawning : 

‘“‘ By the way, Mortmain, have you settled that business with Mr. 
Sharpe? I cannot assign my Cornish minesto him. Confound it! I won't 
hear of it. They are the only things which always bring me ready 
money, and if they had not dropped in last year on me as universal legatee 
of Lady Pencarrow, I should have almost known what it was to be inconve- 
nienced; egad I should.’’ And the Duke showed his teeth, which were 
white and even as ever. Nothing could be more agreeable and cordial 
than his manner. 

‘‘ Mr. Sharpe appears to have some information which he will not at 
present communicate,’ answered Mr. Mortmain, knitting his brows and 
again referring to his notes. ‘‘He therefore peremptorily insists upon 
security for the whole of his outstanding demands upon your Grace, and 
will listen to no delay or temporising. From whatI can gather, the intel- 
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ligence he has received, and which has urged him to such prompt and 
decisive action, has reference to some of your Grace’s family papers which 
came into his hands, in a manner which he declines to explain, as solicitor 
for the trustees of Sir Richard Porteous, whose estates have been for 
many years in the hands of his creditors.” 

‘* An attempt to extort money by threats is a punishable offence, Mort- 
main, isn’t it? We could catch him there,” observed the Duke, who 
shared that foible common to big people, of thinking himself very shrewd 
at law. ‘*I could write a note to the Attorney-General, and we would 
have Mr. Sharpe in Newgate before he knew where he was. A criminal 
information is a serious thing, you know, Mortmain.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid, your Grace, Mr. Sharpe is not the kind of fish who could 
be caught in that net,” answered Mr. Mortmain, after a few minutes spent 
in deep thought. ‘‘ From certain hints which he threw out, I am even 
apprehensive that your Grace might not find it altogether safe to irritate 
him; and I am never prepared to advise any hostile course of action, 
which it might be subsequently deemed more prudent to abandon.” 

‘‘No,” said the Duke, pursing his lips together, ‘it is never good to 
bark till one can bite—you’re right there. But, by George, he had 
better look to himself if he offends me. I'd take care he never set foot in 
this country any more.” 

‘“‘T think your Grace might, on the whole, find it better to get rid of him 
quietly,” remarked Mr. Mortmain, scratching the point of his left ear, as he 
only did when in great perplexity. ‘‘ He is rather an illiterate person, Mr. 
Sharpe, but I have been upon several occasions brought into contact with 
him professionally, and it has been my practice to recommend my noble 
clients to submit to his terms rather than take the risk of proceedings 
against him. Mr. Sharpe,” added Mr. Mortmain, after a pause, “has 
considerable influence in high quarters, and much money. It is my 
opinion that a criminal information could not be filed against him with 
any chance of success, however prudently the case was conducted; we 
have at present few counsel of commanding ability at the bar; and even 
although we might possibly obtain a verdict against him, he would appeal 
again and again, and he is rather a formidable adversary, because he is 
not only, I believe, part proprietor of a daily newspaper, but he has also 
a strong party at the Home Office, and at Court.”’ 

‘‘ Old Tythe, the Bishop’s brother, you mean,” nodded the Duke. 

‘¢ Ye—es,’’ mused Mr. Mortmain, ‘‘ and others: I should not be dis- 
posed to say confidently where his influence begins or ends.” 

‘¢T always knew he was a cunning fellow,” replied the Duke. ‘My 
father would have made him wince, though.” 

‘‘ Ah,”’ sighed Mr. Mortmain, who was a sincere and honourable 
friend of the upper classes. ‘ Thirty years ago, your Grace, the nobility 
could do many things which now they cannot do.” 

‘Come and look at my aviaries, Mortmain ; I know you area bit ofa 
bird-fancier,”’ said the Duke, pleasantly changing the conversation. ‘‘ Din- 
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ner will be ready in anhour. There will be nobody here but the chaplain, 
and my cousin, Lady Overlaw. We must drink a bumper in memory of 
the good old times after dinner.” 

‘‘ Will your Grace permit me to make the necessary alterations in my 
dress before I have the honour of being presented to her ladyship ?”’ 
asked Mr. Mortmain, with his best company voice and manners. 

‘‘No,” said the Duke, with a kind despotic way he could make very 
charming. ‘‘ Half an hour is time enough to dress. Giovanni shall come 
to us when the first bell is going to ring for dinner, and I want your 
opinion on my golden pheasants.” 

‘‘Most honoured, your Grace,” said the fascinated solicitor, who, 
having frankly given his professional advice, was now naturally eager for 
good society. 

‘*‘ By the way, Alderman,” said the Duke, as they stood watching 
the beautiful birds whose golden plumage shone so splendidly in the last 
rays of sunset, “‘ you know my son Kinsgear has got his commission in 
the Guards. You will have to draw his marriage settlements next.” 

‘‘ Are General Lord George Wyldwyl and Miss Amabel about to 
return so soon from India, your Grace? I had understood his Lord- 
ship’s command did not expire for another year.” 

“‘ Ay, Alderman, but I was thinking of Lord Cursitor’s daughter. 
Lady Overlaw tells me she will have five millions, and her father has 
behaved very well about a first charge on the Gripwell estates, which is in 
his hands.” 

‘“‘I fail precisely to comprehend your Grace,” said Mr. Mortmain 
gravely. 

‘¢ Egad, Alderman, I speak plain English too. My son, Lord Kins- 
gear, shall marry Miss Penny, Lord Cursitor’s daughter. Will that do?” 
laughed the Duke. 

“Why, no, your Grace, certainly not,” replied Mr. Mortmain 
decisively. 

‘‘ How's that?” asked the Duke, throwing up his head like a strong 
horse that chafes upon the curb. 

‘“‘ Why not ?”’ said Mr. Mortmain, in some surprise. ‘ Because,” he 
added slowly, ‘‘ Lord George Wyldwyl, your uncle, is unquestionably Duke 
of Courthope and Revel, and when he, being a widower, waived his claim to 
inherit on the demise of the late Duke, it was upon the express condition 
that, should your Grace marry, his only daughter should become the 
wife of your heir, and this was a generous stipulation, for Lord George 
might have prohibited your Grace from marrying at all. Such, however, 
were the terms of ‘ the family compact.’ They prevented some scandal 
at the time; and it would be not only in the highest degree ursafe, 
but it would be utterly impossible for your Grace to make any successful 
attempt to evade them.” 


’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
An EPISODE. 


To explain this disagreeable intimation of Mr. Mortmain’s we must go 
back for a moment to an episode in the life of the Duke of Courthope’s 
father, the first Duke of the name. 

In the latter half of the first decade of the present century, then, 
the moral tone of English society was susceptible of improvement. 
A ‘delicate inquiry’’ into the conduct even of the Princess of Wales 
was commenced by a committee of the Privy Council: Lords Grenville, 
Erskine, Spencer, and Ellenborough constituted themselves into an 
official divorce court, and many objectionable scandals were current. 
Most of these scandals were indeed disproved, as in the case of her 
Royal Highness, the wife of the heir to the throne of these realms. 
Nevertheless, perfect innocence and full acquittal did not altogether silence 
the loud crow of slander, and many abominable falsehoods reflecting on 
the behaviour of blameless persons of the highest rank have come down 
to us with a lamentable and distressing semblance of truth still lingering 
about them. Thus, although it was well known that the young and 
beautiful Countess of Pencarrow, residing in St. James’s Square, was 
a lady of unimpeachable morals, yet her late husband’s family, who 
were always squabbling about her dower, were ill-natured enough to 
insinuate that the Duke of Courthope’s curricle was seen too often 
before her ladyship’s door of an afternoon. They even went so far 
as to assert that when his Grace was there, less noble personages, and 
especially two old maiden ladies from Cornwall, the Honourable Misses 
Poldragon, had been denied admittance. The statement could not have 
been true, because in the first place the Duke of Courthope’s curricle, 
which was then the fashionable carriage, had been given by his Grace a 
week after it was purchased to his favourite brother, Lord Alfred 
Wyldwyl; and there was this notable difference in their accounts of what 
had happened, that whereas the Honourable Pamela Poldragon declared 
it was the Duke’s shadow she had seen on the drawing-room blind of 
Lady Pencarrow’s house, while looking out of her fly window before the 
maiden sisters drove away in dudgeon, on the other hand, the Honour- 
able Priscilla averred as positively that it was the shadow of Lord Alfred, 
and that she had seen him buckle on his sword as he hurried away to 
mount guard at Carlton House. 

However, this much is certain, that if the Honourable Misses Pol- 
dragon had been refused admittance to the privacy of their cousin, while 
the Duke of Courthope or his brother were nevertheless received, that 
circumstance could only have arisen from the fact that her ladyship was 
overwhelmed with grief for the death of her venerable husband and 
inconsolable during the first years of her widowhood, If - Countess 
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consented to see the Duke, and footmen were running all day long, when 
the Duchess was out of town, between Whitehall and St. James’s Square, 
nothing could be more natural or creditable to both of them. His Grace 
was a most kind-hearted nobleman, and had frequently been known to 
visit bereaved ladies from motives purely philanthropical. Lady Pen- 
carrow was a distant kinswoman of his—a remote ancestress of the noble 
family of Trecorne, from which she descended, having married Sir David 
Wyldwyl of the Mount, in the reign of Charles II. ; and the Duke had all 
the proper pride, which becomes the hereditary chief of an illustrious 
house, in extending his countenance and protection to its most distant 
connections. Now the Countess of Pencarrow had been left extremely 
well off by her deceased husband, and she required a great deal of advice 
as to the management of her estates, and the re-investment of her funded 
property. No one could give her wiser counsel on this subject than her 
illustrious relative, and when the present Lord Trecorne, who would have 
been not unwilling to advise the wealthy widow himself, ventured to 
express some doubt of his Grace’s financial capacity, suggesting that he 
(Lord Trecorne) was the proper person to give counsel touching the 
pecuniary affairs of his kinswoman’s estate, the Duke had him out on 
some futile pretext one cold morning in Kensington Gardens, and shot off 
his ear after the custom of the age. ° 

Bat this was of little use. The Duke of Courthope could not shoot off the 
ears of all the world, and tales were told by some who took care not to 
place their ears in jeopardy. So Queen Charlotte looked sourly at the 
Countess of Pencarrow when next she went to the drawing-room, and 
even Lady Jersey, the leader of the opposition, warned her ladyship that 
she dared not visit her. 

Just then a curious thing happened. Her Grace the Duchess of 
Courthope and Revel drove in state to Ascot races, on the great day when 
the King and Royal family were there, and beside her in the same 
carriage was the Right Honourable the Countess of Pencarrow. Now 
the Duchess was almost a saint upon earth, and could issue certificates of 
character to whom she pleased. She was a pale, feeble little woman, who 
passed her life doing good, and was seldom seen beyond her domain of 
Beaumanoir. She very rarely came to London, except to make her pur- 
chases at Christmas time, and once a year just after Easter, when her 
splendid suite of drawing-rooms at Whitehall were thrown open to all the 
town who were born with, or had attained, a right to be there. At such 
times it was remarked by very keen observers that her Grace possessed a 
remarkable energy of character under her quiet and languid demeanour. 
Very shortly after her marriage she had arranged her own plan of life, 
and had adhered to it ever since. She had never had any children, 
and, except on rare occasions, she and her husband lived entirely apart. 
They were very good friends. He always took counsel with her_in any 
serious difficulty, and a single word from those thin pale lips of hers was 
a command to him. Sue seldom interfered with his business or pleasures, 
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and treated him with an indulgent kindness, much as if he were a wayward 
child who could not help getting into scrapes, and who must be got out of 
them as noiselessly as possible when he did so. They loved each other 
really more than any one else in the world, but neither of them knew it, 
and nothing could be more indifferent than their behaviour till some 
danger or trouble unmasked their hearts. 

Now it had so happened that Lord Trecorne was extremely annoyed 
at the loss of his right ear, and cast about for some means of revenge 
which would not involve the loss of the other ear. As it was well known 
that the Duke’s affairs were greatly embarrassed, he had no difficulty in 
finding a safe and convenient mode of attack. Indeed an opportunity for 
commencing hostilities presented itself unsought. His Grace was sole 
surviving executor of a gentleman who had left a large sum of money in 
India bonds ; and when this gentleman’s son and heir came of age these 
bonds were not forthcoming. The heir had applied to the Duke many times 
on the subject, and had been treated with courteous delay. He was asked 
to shoot pheasants at Beaumanoir, and to stalk deer at the Duke’s place in 
the Highlands. He was asked to dine at Whitehall and the Beefstcak Club. 
Once, too, he got an invitation to Carlton House, and there was some 
talk of giving him a place about the Regent’s court, when those desirable 
appointments were first made in the month of February, 1811, just as the 
delights of the London season were about to begin. But the young heir 
could hear nothing definite about his India bonds, and as he wanted to 
marry a ward of Lord Trecorne, his lordship pressed him to insist upon 
a satisfactory explanation. 

Then it chanced that whenever the young man, whose name was Dow- 
deswell, called at Whitehall, the Duke of Courthope was out of town, and 
if he wrote to Beaumanoir, an answer came from Scotland, and every 
answer contained some wonderful excuse. 

This correspondence being ultimately placed before Lord Trecorne, 
ever smarting from the loss of his ear, his lordship looked at it with 
a grim smile; and then said, not without some contempt in his voice, 

‘‘You have lost your money, my poor boy. That scoundrel has 
cheated you, as he cheated my cousin Lady Pencarrow, as he has cheated 
everybody who has anything to do with him. You cannot arrest him 
because he is a peer. You cannot make him pay you because his pro- 
perty is protected by the law of entail, and he has no son, so you cannot 
obtain any security from him that is worth a rush, because he may die 
to-morrow, and then his bond would be waste paper. But there is one 
thing you can do—you can impeach him for a misdemeanor.” 

Impeachment was rather in fashion just then. Lord Melville had 
been impeached in 1806, and even his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
was impeached three years afterwards. The result was of course in both 
cases an acquittal; but an impeachment was a very serious business ; 
and when the Duke of Courthope got wind of the fact that he was to be 
treated in that inconvenient manner, with aagry, earless Lord Trecorne 
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in the background, he left town in great trepidation the same night for 
Beaumanoir. 

The Duchess was gently surprised tosec him. Sho was seated in her 
favourite room looking out upon her own rose-garden, and which was 
fitted up with the furniture she had used as a girl. It wasso full of knic- 
knacks that you could hardly move in it. There were little China figures 
worth perhaps a penny each, upon shelves of common wood, covered 
with odds and ends of velvet, which she had put up and arranged herself. 
There was a screen with some childish drawings neatly pasted on it, and 
one or two miniatures of some value; among them a beautiful portrait of 
her husband painted on ivory by Tannock. The Duchess herself was 
dressed in a plain cotton gown, rather primly made, with a cap and a 
cambric stomacher as white as snow. She was not more than forty years 
of age, but she looked older. Her face was very pallid and rather tired, 
her lips were almost white, and her large round eyes had an expression 
of habitual suffering, borne with that good-humoured resignation which 
is merely heroism in slippers. Her voice was low and pleasant, but had 
decided under-tones in it, which showed she was accustomed to be obeyed. 
She was painting a fan when her husband entered, and a companion-lady, 
with little ringlets growing round her forehead not unlike those of a 
poodle dog, was seated on a stool near her, reading Miss Burney’s Evelina 
aloud. A King Charles spaniel, which the Duke had given her five years 
before, lay fat and lethargic upon the sofa. 

‘* How do you do ?”’ said the Duchess, looking sideways at her work 
and pretending to pout. ‘‘ Why did you not say you were coming? I 
would have had a dish of tea for you. See now what you have lost by 
surprising quiet people who are not used to fine company.” 

‘* My dear,” answered the Duke, as impatiently as ever he answered 
her, ‘‘I have something of importance to say to you.” 

She looked at him now keenly, anxiously; and then went on with 
her painting for a few moments. Presently she said in the softest and 
sweetest of tones to her companion, ‘‘ Thank you,” upon which that lady 
rose, and with the practised virtue of a gentle footstep glided from the 
room. 

What happened after she left was never precisely known, but the 
Duchess’s contidential maid, coming in suddenly to dress her mistress for 
dinner, and not aware that the Duke was in her Grace’s private apartments, 
found him fallen upon his knees at her feet and sobbing aloud, while her 
wasted fingers wandered tenderly in his hair and she soothed him with 
the wondrous music of a sublime affection. Her faded face was lit up 
with the light of a great resolution. She knew it now. She had loved 
that splendid spendthrift all her life; given him her very existence ; 
thought for him, hoarded for him, denied herself all her wishes that he 
might continue to be magnificent. She had protected him a thousand 
times: who would, or could, do so if she did not? And now she would 
sacrifice and offer up her very womanhood to save him. 
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And that was how it chanced that the Duchess of Courthope went with 
the Countess of Pencarrow to Ascot races, and the two ladies were in- 
separable for six months afterwards ; so that her ladyship and her Grace 
were together in the same room with no one but Dr. Keate, the Locock of 
the time, when a son and heir was born, amidst general rejoicing, to the 
magnificent inheritance of the double dukedom and its fortunes. 

No more was heard of the impeachment after that. Mr. Dowdeswell’s 
friends were somehow satisfied, or pacified, and in due time the Countess 
of Pencarrow, as we have seen, bequeathed all her property to the son of 
her friend the good Duchess, that is, to the Duke of Courthope, whom Mr. 
Mortmain so sorely plagued. It was not until her ladyship’s death that it 
appeared, on examining her papers, that the whole of that cruel story, which 
had amused the Regency, proved nothing but the folly of the world in judging 
from appearances. The Karl of Pencarrow, a sort of human dog in a manger, 
had bequeathed all his unentailed estates and accumulations to his widow on 
the condition that she should not marry again, leaving her to burn with 
unholy fires—or to wither ; and though such a provisior in a will was against 
public polity and morality, it could not be changed. When, therefore, 
little more than a year after the crabbed old man’s death, the beautiful 
woman he had condemned to sterility and loneliness fell in love with Lord 
Alfred Wyldwyl, the Duke, who was a shrewd nobleman, suggested that 
they should be privately married by his own domestic chaplain; for the 
very sufficient reason that Lord Alfred was a younger son who had been 
brought up with the costliest tastes, accustomed to the most expensive 
luxuries, enjoyed an almost unlimited command of money during his 
father’s lifetime, and now had not a sixpence but his lieutenant’s pay; so 
that if he had married a portionless wife they must have genteelly starved. 
By leaving the testamentary arrangements of the dead lord undisturbed, 
and acting in defiance of them, they passed six happy months together ; 
when, just as Lord Alfred was promised a lighthouse and a sinecure clerk- 
ship in the Court of Equity, worth together about 10,000/. a year, and 
which would have set the young couple at their ease, he was killed by a 
fall from his horse while riding back from Ascot races to Windsor barracks. 
After his death it was of course more necessary than ever to conceal a 
marriage which would have left the poor Countess completely beggared. 

Therefore the Duke, happening to want a son for financial purposes, 
the brotherly arrangements were made by which her ladyship’s child passed 
for that of the Duchess, and, so far as the world was concerned, this 
secret was fairly well kept. 

Such was the piece of domestic romance which Mr. Mortmain recounted 
to the Duke between the first and second-dinner bells. It reminded the 
Duke that he simply held his title by one of those family intrigues, which, 
planned at first for mercenary ends, are ratified afterwards to prevent the 
disgrace of exposure. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
VINGT-ET-UN. 


Tue Duke made ro answer to Mr. Mortmain, but it was remarked by 
all such of his retainers as came into contact with him during the next 
few days that he was in a thoughtful and dejected mood. Mr. Mortmain’s 
communication was of course no news to the Duke, for he had been him- 
self a party to the family compact and had put his signature to certain 
secret documents which made it binding. But whether it was heedless- 
ness, or the sense of security which possession begets, or a convenient 
belief in the magnanimity of his uncle Lord George, anyhow, the Duke 
had gradually come to look upon the family treaty as a thing which could 
be evaded without much difficulty. Lord George was a simple, kind- 
hearted soldier, to whom a dukedom could be of no use; and he had too 
chivalrous a regard for the honour of the house of Courthope to engage in 
any lawsuit which would brand one of its members with infamy. It 
might easily be represented to such a one that it were better Lord Kins- 
gear should marry Miss Penny and her five millions, and the house of 
Courthope continue illustrious—than that he should espouse Miss Amabel 
Wyldwyl and the lustre of the said house grow dim for lack of gold. 
Lord George might frown at first; but the wealth and fame of great 
families can only be sustained by repeated acts of self-denial on the part 
of individual kinsmen, and surely the five millions of a Miss Penny were 
a prize which all the Wyldwyls, even to the remotest degree of cousinship, 
ought to combine in securing for the titular head of the house. These 

five millions would, indeed, revive the Courthope influence in all its pre- : 
Reform Bill splendour. Lord Cursitor was one of the kings of Lombard 
Street ; and there was no object in life which an alliance with a plutocrat 
of such power would not enable the Courthopes to compass. All debts 
might be cleared off and a peerage—say an Earldom—with descent in the 
female line, might easily be provided for Lord George, who, instead of 
enjoying the barren satisfaction of seeing his daughter wedded to a Duke 
in rather embarrassed circumstances, would bequeath her a peerage in 
her own right ; besides which a couple of hundred thousand pounds or 
so might be handed over to Lord George out of the five millions to help 
him gild his new coronet. Thus argued the Duke, and, in truth, he 
formed many other atiractive schemes out of Lord Cursitor’s cheque-book ; 
wherefore Mr. Mortmain’s remarks damped him. The family solicitor 
has taken the place of the confessor in Protestant households; and it was 
not pleasant to hear respectable Mr. Mortmain talk as if the marriage- 
compact were a thing almost sacred in its nature—a thing which it would 
be signally dishonourable even to hint at infringing. Such men as the 
Duke of Courthope are moulded out of curious inconsistencies. Ready 
to be mean when it suits them, they wish to seem for ever on the stilts of 
honour ; and though they may deliberately plan some piece of pitifully 
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underhand work, with the easy conviction that the end justifies the means, 
yet a word of stern censure is often enough to check them—although it 
will leave on their minds, not a sense of shame at their own baseness, but 
one of irritation that their censor should be unable to comprehend and 
admire their views. Mr. Mortmain’s remonstrances led the Duke of 
Courthope dispiritedly to suspect that Lord George Wyldwy] might, after 
all, by no means enter into his schemes. Religious or soldierly scruples 
might impede him. Perhaps he would urge that private honesty should 
go before public prestige—that being by right Duke of Courthope he had 
no business to waive his daughter's claims for the sake of advancement in 
another direction—that he had consented to an imposture simply to shield 
the family escutcheon, but would not perpetuate it for the chance of 
profit ; and that on the whole this barter of Lord Kinsgear’s name against 
Miss Penny’s millions was a sorry traffic, unworthy a knight and a 
nobleman. In fact, there was no knowing to what lengths Quixotism might 
push an old soldier, who, though yielding as a woman on some points, was 
inflexible as iron on others ; and the Duke of Courthope chafed by him- 
self, repining at the folly of men who might be so happy if they would 
only stretch their conscience a little when needful. This is why during a 
few days he walked about dejectedly ; and this is why he began to pay 
some attention to his son, cogitating by what other means this young man 
might be made useful to him. Trained from his birth to consider the 
greatness of his house as the paramount aim of his existence here below, 
the Duke of Courthope was naturally prone to plotting ; and little bits of 
chicanery that might conduce to his behoof seemed as necessary and 
proper to him as the tricks of statecraft do to kings. 

The Marquis of Kinsgear—as the Duke had stated to Mr. Mortmain— 
had lately obtained a commission in the Life Guards, just like many other 
idle young men of rank about town. But here all resemblance between 
himself and these young men ceased. 

He had been brought up till he was more than twelve years old by 
his mother, and his character had been permanently formed by her 
teaching. She had lived, after her tacitly arranged separation from the 
Duke of Courthope, at first with her father, and after his death with her 
mother alone. Subsequently she had lived by herself in a house in Park 
Lane which she had inherited from them, bat which was set down in 
peerages and court guides as one of the town residences of the stately 
peer whose name she bore. To the last their Graces kept up the comedy, 
which had been played for the first time by special licence in Whitehall. 
But wherever the widowed wife resided, her house was the constant resort 
of the higher Roman Catholic clergy, and the principal French emigrants 
of noble families who had from time to time taken refuge in England 
against political persecutions. Thither flocked with modest steps, and 
often humbly clad, the gentlemen and ladies of the great houses of 
Harcourt and Noailles, Crusalles, and Rohan; one had been a music- 
master during the Revolution, one an usherin a suburban school, and 
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all had to earn their living as they best could. Their discourse and example 
shook her Grace’s faith in the security of hereditary property very consider- 
ably, and she early determined that her son should learn a mechanical trade. 
In accordance with this view she decided, after some consideration and con- 
sultation with her confessor, who was also director of her conscience, that 
the young Marquis should become a locksmith ; because, argued the con- 
’ fessor very sensibly, men would always desire to place their goods in 
security while the world lasted, and the best method yet known of doing 
so was to lock them up. The lad was taught to rise early, fare simply, 
work hard, and sleep on a bed much too narrow and not half soft enough 
for a servant who respected himself. From the time he was ten years 
old nobody was allowed to do anything for him. He was taught to suffice 
for himself with his own hands; and his Lordship threatened to grow up 
with as much use for a couple of dukedoms and a hundred and fifty 
thousand a year as a heather grouse has for a coach-and-six. On his 
mother’s death he might have been turned into tho streets without a six- 
pence, and found the next day gaining an honest living by the contented 
labour of his own hands. 

The Duke his father was extremely shocked at this state of things 
when his son and heir appeared again at Beaumanoir for the first time 
since babyhood. His Grace wrote immediately to Dr. Porteous to recom- 
mend him the best Eton tutor, and sent the Marquis forthwith, on this 
divine’s suggestion, to a crack boarding-house known as the ‘‘ House 
of Lords,” where young noblemen learned to be fagged, to fag, drink cham- 
pagne and shandygaff, toast sausages, and write bad Latin verses. 
The Marquis did not take naturally to his new position however. 
Whether it was that he had inherited some of the mental qualities 
of the Irish cheesemonger, one of his mother’s ancestors, or whether 
his mind was imbued with that keen logical spirit which she had derived 
from her French progenitors, he never could be brought to take 
much interest in Latin verses or Greek roots. He lounged about in 
the shops whenever he could slip away from his noble schoolfellows, 
formed strange acquaintances, and picked up out-of-the-way trade secrets. 
He learned how to cure a smoky chimney, how to make or mend a chair, 
and even how to build a boat, but he took no pleasure in cricket or foot- 
ball. He was a quiet, silent, self-contained boy, always doing something 
odd. His tutors liked him because he gave them no trouble and got into 
no scrapes. His schoolfellows liked him because he was neither sulky 
nor bumptious, and paid his subscriptions regularly. He seemed to have 
no use for money. Lady Pencarrow gave him a hundred-pound note 
every time he went up to school, and his father gave him as much 
more. Lady Overlaw, too, his father’s intimate friend and near con- 
nection, gave him something, and he left the money in an open drawer 
of his table, sending anybody there who wanted it. Sometimes it 
was gone before the holidays came round again, sometimes it was not. 
He did not know and did not care: he spent none of it, and wanted none 
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of it. Ifhe found a roll of bank-notes or a heap of sovereigns in his way 
when looking for a chisel or a screw he had mislaid, he pushed them 
impatiently aside into a corner with the head of a hammer or whatever he 
happened to have in his hand. 

The Duke could not make him out at all. His Grace would find his 
son and heir studying the mechanism of a new gun and making altera- 
tions in it with a file, his hands begrimed and oily, instead of following 
the dogs through the stubble and turnips. He invented a new adhesive 
horseshoe, and an elastic horseshoe. When a hunting box was taken for 
him in the shires from Mr. Sharpe, who had one at his disposal, he did 
not hunt: it bored him. 

** Lucy,” said his Grace one day to Lady Overlaw, who was an 
amusing woman of the world and passed much of her time at Beaumanoir, 
ruling his Grace, certain naughty people said, even more than he ruled 
her, ‘‘ I wish you would put some polish on that boy. He is the most ex- 
traordinary person I ever saw. He was mending a rake for one of my 
gardeners just now.” 

** Send him out as an attaché to Vienna for a year,” replied her lady- 
ship. ‘Diplomacy is a stupid profession, but he will learn the value of 
his rank in it.” 

‘* No,” answered the Duke drily, ‘‘ that won't do.” 

‘« You mean that you want him at home?” 

** Precisely,” said the Duke. 

‘* But you can send for him before he comes of age.” 

‘* Ah!” answered his Grace quickly, “ but I do not know who might 
get hold of him in the meantime.” 

“‘T declare there seems a fate upon us all,” said Lady Overlaw, 
with a pretty shrug. ‘None of the family ever has a penny, and 
whenever any of us comes of age we are beggared for life. You will 
want him to cut off the entail and resettlo.the estates, just as you did 
yourself.” 

“You would like to see your settlement put right, I suppose ?” 
observed the Duke, who had a way of giving his arguments a form which 
generally interested those with whom he conversed. 

‘‘ To be sure I should,” replied her ladyship, graciously. 

‘¢ Well, then, he must do it.” 

‘‘Mr. Sharpe, your Grace,”’ said a servant, entering with a card upon 
a golden salver. 

‘“‘ Shew him into the library,” returned the Duke. 

‘“‘ Take care,” exclaimed Lady Overlaw, shaking one of her beringed 
fingers with mimic warning at the Duke, ‘‘ take care, Duke. It will be 
three years before your son can play at vingt-et-un.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t croak, Lucy,” laughed the Duke, and he walked with head 
erect and in excellent spirits to receive his visitor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


Mr. Sxreworty Sarre was standing on the terrace of the Beaumanoir 
gardens, and contemplating a large blue and red parrot, between whose 
trade and his own he seemed to discover some affinity ; and so doing he 
waited thoughtfully for the Duke of Courthope. ‘ All the dukes I ever 
knew,” mused the Yorkshire lawyer, ‘are to be managed by fear. 
You can get nothing out of them in any other way, for they are strong 
enough to defy a public row, and are not to be gammoned at any 
price.” 

“How are you, Sharpe?” said the Duke, emerging from the 
drawing-room window just as the Yorkshire attorney’s cogitations had 
led him up to this conclusion. His Grace was still a very hand- 
some man, upright, grand, splendid. He wore a good deal of 
jewellery, as perhaps becomes a duke, but it did not look vulgar and 
obtxpsive like Mr. Sharpe’s jewellery, and the first thing which struck 
an observer was his gallant figure and frank face with its sweet and 
genial smile. There was something courtly and debonnaire even in the 
way in which he said, ‘‘ How are you, Sharpe ?”’ 

“Tol-lol, yer Grace,” replied Mr. Sharpe, whose expressions 
smacked occasionally of the stable, and who mistook familiarity for ease 
of manner. Then he added, after a pause, ‘in ’elth.” 

‘‘ Come, that’s good news,” said the Duke, cheerfully. ‘‘ It is some- 
thing, at all events, to be well in health. I see you are admiring my 
parrot. A fine bird; somebody christened him Cobden because of his 
fondness for self-assertion. But is anything wrong in other respects ?” 

‘‘ Well, your Grace,” returned Mr. Sharpe, doubtfully, ‘that’s 
rayther among the may-bes. Your Grace is just a leetle deepish on the 
wrong side of my book ;”” saying which he nodded to the parrot, who 
gravely cocked his head, and appeared to survey him with interest. 

‘‘ So much the better for your book, Sharpe,”’ answered the Duke 
haughtily, with a touch of his hoity-toity manner, and he turned to begin 
a walk down the pink marble pavement of the terrace. His Grace was very 
prompt at resenting the smallest impertinence when he thought he could 
do so safely; if not, he stored it up in his memory, and kept a praise- 
worthy check on his temper. 

‘‘ I’m afraid I must take your Grace down just a peg or two,” re- 
joined Mr. Sharpe, striking out his short legs the better to keep step with 
the lengthy strides of the Duke, ‘though it goes against the grain with me 
todo it; but five figures made up of a seven, a six, and three oughts, is 
a big lump of money.” ‘The parrot, who now seemed to have formed an 
estimate of Mr. Sharpe, stood up with disgust on his perch and shouted 
after him, ‘* Money!” 
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‘¢ You've got security,’ said the Duke, uneasily. 

‘‘ T’ve got your Grace’s bonds,” replied Mr. Sharpe; ‘ only the worst 
of it is, they ain’t worth anything.” 

‘‘ You will be so good,” remarked his Grace, ‘‘as to moderate your 
expressions while under my roof.” 

‘* But suppose it ain’t under your roof?” observed Mr. Sharpe, awk- 
wardly. 

Then the Duke waited for him, too wary a diplomatist to say another 
word. He had been cradled and brought up in statecraft, a dull-witted 
man perhaps, and yet the traditions of his family, the unwritten laws of 
his order, the unconscious education of a lifetime, made him a match for 
the shrewdest where his own interests were concerned. His forehead was 
narrow and receded. He had neither wit nor imagination, but his per- 
ceptive faculties were enormous. He had been accustomed to deal with 
men and facts all his life; he had no fancies, no conscience perhaps, no 
crowd of thoughts to throng his mind and embarrass it in danger. He 
knew that the peril of which Mr. Mortmain had spoken was upon him, 
and he was fully prepared for it, whatever shape it might take. 

‘‘ Ah!” sniggered Mr. Sharpe, finding his Grace remained silent, 
‘¢ that’s the rub. If you ain’t a dook at all, and land and ’ouses, with the 
rest of it, belongs to a country wench at a Tom-and-Jerry shop down at 
Wakefield, what becomes of my five figures ?”’ 

‘‘ Ah!” answered the Duke, waiting for him—ay, waiting for him 
with every faculty on stretch and edge, ‘‘ 1F goes a long way.” 

‘‘ Well, it does,” admitted Mr. Sharpe, candidly ; “‘ but look ’e here. 
Perhaps you remember something of the ‘Chequers Inn’ down at 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh, where you stayed one night when your ’oss shut 
up with the Cloudesdale hounds ? ” 

‘‘ Haven't the smallest recollection,’ interrupted the Duke, pomp- 
ously, watching that the Yorkshireman should not gain an inch of 
vantage ground. 

‘“‘ Very likely not,” continued Mr. Sharpe; ‘there's no knowing. 
You nobs recollect what you want to recollect ; but it don’t signify in this 
case, because J recollect it. Now there was a barmaid down there, and I 
spotted her at once, because she was as much like your Grace as two peas 
in a pod.” 

‘* Such likenesses frequently happen,” remarked the Duke, playing 
with a toothpick, and watching, ay, watching. 

‘Yes, they do,” resumed Mr. Sharpe, ‘but there’s mostly some 
reason for them if we could find it out.” 

‘‘ Reason in roasting eggs!’’ observed the Duke, thinking it just pos- 
sible to start a false scent. 

‘‘ This reason, however, turned out to be that she is the late Duke of 
Courthope’s daughter ; though by some accounts it is not go clear that you 
are his Grace’s son,” said Mr. Sharpe, plainly. 

‘* Wonders will never cease,” drawled the Duke, still playing with his 
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toothpick. ‘* What proof have you got of this monstrous twaddle ? 
Whereat the parrot catching the last word and adopting it with visible 
contentment bawled: ‘‘ Twaddle!” 

‘“‘ T’ve got,” replied Mr. Sharpe, “a copy of the marriage certificate, 
duly signed and attested, wuss luck ; and a very curuss way I got it too. 
Does your Grace remember I bought up Sir Richard Porteous’ I O U's, 
which he gave you the year Plenipo lost the Leger. It was them 
I O U’s which brought me first in contact with Sir Richard, they did, 
and made me take his affairs in hand. Well, stop a bit, I ain’t done yet, 
ye see. That ‘Chequers Inn’ was held by a chap named John Giles, 
under a copyhold lease from the lord of the manor of Wakefield, and 
when John Giles died I claimed his best chattel for heriot custom. I 
looked over his sticks and traps, but could find nothing worth taking 
away, till I set eyes on an oak box, and noticed your crown and cypher 
on it, and says I to myself, ‘ I'll have that.’ The girl who is so like you 
kicked up a bobbery about it at first. She said she kep’ her things in it, 
and I told her to turn ’em out. She did turn ’em out. They were only 
a pair of old boot-tops, I think, and some scraps of rubbish, and I took 
away the box, thinking I might hear more about it some day; but, as ill 
luck would have it, I lost the key. Do what I could I couldn't open it; 
though I rayther wanted to do so, for I never miss an opportunity, and I 
had noticed that it sounded hollow when rapped, and thought it might 
perhaps contain some queer thing or another. But I did not like to break 
it open, and could not find a key to fit it, till last week your Grace’s son, 
the young Markis, called on me with your message to be sure and let you 
have some money this week. 

‘* «My lord,’ said I, just as he was going away, ‘I know you under- 
stand a good deal about locks. What do you say to this one.’ 

“*« This,’ answered the Markis, poking into it a long crooked nail 
which he took out of his waistcoat pocket, ‘is a Venetian lock of the 
fourteenth century, and bears the initials of the great Antonio Vernieri. 
It was probably used to keep some dark secrets.’ 

“«¢ Can your lordship open it ?’ I asked very civilly, for I’m sweet on 


the Markis. 
** «Tt can only be opened one way, Mr. Sharpe,’ said he, after trying 


his nail on it and thinking a bit. 

‘«* How’s that, my lord ?’ says I. 

‘* ¢ Have you got a strong quill?’ says his lordship. 

*** Yes, I daresay I have somewhere,’ I answered, without seeming to 
care too much about it; and when I told one of the clerks to bring in a 
quill, he had the lock open with it in a jiffy. Then he looked at it as 
pleased as punch, and began poking with his nail again. 

“«¢ Ah,’ says his lordship presently, ‘I thought so, Mr. Sharpe. 
There’s a false bottom, as there always is to these Italian caskets. See,’ 
and he pressed a hidden spring deep down in the lock where the staple 
went in, and up flew an inner lid, ‘There are some papers in here, Mr. 
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Sharpe,’ said his lordship, and he turned on his heel and bid me 
good-by, without looking at them. ‘I'll be danged if that boy won't make 
an honest man,’ thinks I; and so he will too.” 

‘‘T fail to understand how all this interests me,’’ said the Duke of 
Courthope; and again the parrot, with every appearance of satisfaction, 
cried: ‘ Interests me!” 

‘I’m coming to that,” replied Mr. Sharpe. ‘Among those papers 
is the marriage certificate of Mr. Odo Wyldwyl and Margaret Brown. 
Mr. Odo Wyldwyl was the late Duke of Courthope and Revel. Margaret 
Brown was the mother of the barmaid at the ‘ Chequers,’ and now Mrs. 
Brown, for she married another Brown—no connection of the other’s. 
She was rayther nuts, I thought, on your Grace that morning when I came 
for you, and the very cleverest thing you could have done would have been 
to have married her if you could have got that oak box and papers with 
her ; for she is neither more nor less than a countess in her own right, and 
every foot of land you have, every stick and stone in all your houses, is hers. 
Now then, Dook, what are we to say about my five figures? That's what 
I want to know.” 

‘* If you have got the certificate, she hasn't,’ remarked the Duke, with 
perfect calmness and good breeding. 

‘¢ Confound these nobs,” thought Mr. Skipworth Sharpe, ‘ there is no 
upsetting their confounded coolness ;” but he said, ‘‘ That's true enough, 
your Grace.” 

‘*T suppose you have no advantage, Sharpe, in turning a barmnid into 
a countess, have you?” asked his Grace, sitting down quietly on one of the 
cane chairs of the terrace and speaking in the pleasantest tone possible. 

‘‘ There's an if and an to that side of the question,” said Mr. Sharpe, 
taking another cane chair. ‘I’m not much afraid about my money as long 
as you live, but I should like to make the Markis fast, I should.”’ 

‘‘ That's easily done,” replied his Grace. ‘I will undertake to say 
my son will sign any papers you think, necessary to secure your own 
interests.” 

‘You see the Markis is only eighteen, and one never can say what 
may come about in three years. If you could get the signature of your 
uncle Lord George, I think I could see my way clearer, your Grace.”’ 

‘‘Lord George Wyldwy!] is in India,” remarked the Duke of Court- 
hope, whose mind was not very quick to seize a hint. 

‘‘Lork, is he now?” said Mr. Skipworth Sharpe. ‘‘ Who'd have 
thought it? I shouldn't if your Grace hadn't told me.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say you should see your way to further advances 
on Lord George’s signature?” asked the Duke, who understood Mr. 
Sharpe now perfectly well. 

‘‘ With all the pleasure in life!” said Mr. Sharpe. ‘ Lord George is 
the next heir. He has just made a tremendous haul of prize-money, and 
he was rich before.’ 

‘¢And his daughter is engaged to be married to my son if I please, 
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and nothing better turns up,” said the Duke, with his accustomed hau- 
teur coming back again. 

‘*T know all about Lord George, your Grace, and shall be quite satis- 
fied with his signature, and you can draw up a letter for the Markis to 
write, pledging his honour as a gentleman that he will not plead infancy. 
I will take your life insurances on myself.” 

“Then I may write to Mortmain to close with the Gripwell trustees ?” 
inquired his Grace, with extreme good humour, “and the rubbish you 
found in your box had better be treated as waste paper and put into the 
fire—eh, Sharpe ?” 

‘‘ With all my heart, your Grace ; only mind I don’t say there ain’t copies 
somewhere. However, I only look to myself, Dook. You've got authority 
from Lord George to receive his prize-money, which we both know you 
can get paid within the year; as soon as I see his lordship’s handwriting, 
I shall not look too close at it.” 

‘‘ When shall you be ready with the money, Sharpe?” inquired the 
Duke, grandly. 

‘© Any day after Monday,” replied the Yorkshireman. ‘If your 
Grace will send up the Markis with the papers properly signed, I will hand 
his lordship the needful in the usual way.” 

‘Dinner, Sharpe?” smiled the Duke, as the first bell rung indoors. 

‘¢ Thank your Grace, I do feel rather peckish, that is to say, hungry,” 
replied the lawyer. 

‘The country air gives you an appetite,” observed the Duke, with 
good humour. ‘My valet—Giovanni, you remember Giovanni—will get 
you anything you want.” 

‘‘T have a white choker and shiny boots in my bag, your Grace, 
all ready,” answered Mr. Sharpe, who never put himself under an unne- 
cessary obligation. And with these words he followed the Duke into the 
house. The parrot, more and more firmly rooted in his opinion of Mr. 
Sharpe, began a triumphant dance from one foot on to the other and 
screamed after the retreating lawyer: ‘‘ Twaddle!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
Every Inco a DUKE. 


Nornine could be more delightful than the Duke of Courthope’s manners 
when his Grace was well pleased. He had set his heart on the purchase 
of the Gripwell estate, which lay on the borders of a part of his property 
which he never visited; and now his desire was about to be fulfilled his 
satisfaction knew no bounds. It is not every man who could cloak his 
impression, under the perilous weight of secrets that hung over his Grace. 
Bearing a title that was not his, he knew that he was in two ways an 
usurper of all he saw around him. First, he was not the son of the 
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late Duke and Duchess; and, secondly, the late Duchess was no duchess at 
all, seeing that her husband had been clandestinely married to a woman 
whose child might at any moment arise and turn the present occupant 
with disgrace out of name and homestead. In addition to all this, his 
Grace had himself, in imitation of the paternal example, married privately 
and begotten children, who, if not legitimate according to English law, 
might yet come forward, on the strength of their mother’s Catholic 
marriage certificate, and make young Lord Kinsgear’s life a burden and a 
reproach tohim. Such thoughts might well have scared a humbler mortal 
out of all manhood and made him tread the avenues of Beaumanoir as if 
there were man-traps there. But not so with the Duke, who never ap- 
peared so happy as when employing his sagacity to avoid the pitfalls 
which everywhere beset him. His affectionate kindness to his son, from 
whom he was about to extort a mean advantage, was almost touching, and 
his courtly, rather old-fashioned politeness to his friend Lady Overlaw might 
have served for a model of refinement and high breeding, so delicately was 
the tender regard of relationship, and more intimate connection, mingled 
with the chivalrous respect due to a lady high descended from nobles and 
knights. There are few such gentlemen now left in England as the Duke of 
Courthope ; he was a nobleman of the best type, the very porcelain of 
human clay. He dressed, spoke, looked like a duke, and could have hardly 
filled any other place in the scale of creation than that of a duke. He 
really and truly could not say three words or bow to an acquaintance in 
the street, or write a letter, or do the smallest thing like a common person. 
The accent of his voice was ducal ; he spoke in a loud, clear, commanding 
manner, generally ina high-pitched, breezy tone, as if far above opposition 
or remonstrance. If he had not been a duke such a mode of speech 
would have been astounding and ridiculous. In his case it was merely 
characteristic, and not unbecoming. It was hardly possible he could have 
addressed an unknown cabman or a shopman in that manner, for they 
infallibly would, and must have laughed in his face ; but he had little to do 
with such people. He very rarely cntered a shop where he was not 
known, or came at allin contact with the outside vulgar. He had his 
place distinctly marked and defined in the modern life of England. It 
was quite true that his letters were different to the letters of other people ; 
but then a peculiar kind of paper of a yellow colour, with gilt edges, and 
as thick and smooth as parchment, was made expressly for him, and 
stamped with the words ‘‘Courthope House,” or ‘‘Beaumanoir,” or 
with the name of any other of his palaces, to which a supply was sent 
when wanted. Of course, nobody else had such paper, or could use it. 
If his clothes were different to the clothes of common people, it was that 
his tailor, a sublime magnate, who lived in Hanover Square, had special 
patterns made for him, and furnished them to no one else till he had 
ceased to wear them. A very august sort of tailor this, who had not more 
than three scores of customers, and would have nothing to do with the 
mere ruck of petty princes and small peers. If the Duke of Courthope’s 
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personal ornaments were not jingling and offensive like those of Mr. 
Skipworth Sharpe, it was that they harmonised perfectly with his dress, 
and that their glitter was sobered by age and interest. Everything he 
wore had some historical association connected with his family, and was 
an heirloom which could not be bought. Among them was an opal which 
gave back a thousand gorgeous colours to the light as softly as an ancient 
cathedral window, and was known in catalogues of famous gems as “ the 
talisman,” because tradition averred it had saved the life of Richard Plan- 
tagenet (him of the lion heart) from poison, by paling and growing dim 
when it touched a poisoned chalice. There was a brilliant of the purest 
water, which Queen Elizabeth had presented to Philip Wyldwyl, Earl 
Revel, after the defeat of the Armada, and the courtier had gallantly 
caused it to be engraven with a rose, as an emblem of the Maiden 
Majesty of England. There was an antique chain of gold of Florence 
workmanship, which Charles I. had unslung from his own neck when Sir 
Harry Wyldwyl, first Lord Courthope, had held the King’s stirrup after 
the victory of Cropredy Bridge, on the famous 29th of June 1644. There 
was a turquoise marked with cabalistic characters, and of the deepest blue 
of the old rocks, which General Wyldwyl had wrenched with his own hand 
from the swarthy neck of Tippoo Sahib at the storming of Seringapatam. 
In the evening he put on the star and ribbon of the Garter, with the star of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic order. These.were the adornments which the 
splendid noble wore, as other Dukes of Courthope had worn them before 
him. They were things which could not be purchased or imitated. 

‘All the remainder of the week of his interview with Mr. Sharpe the 
Duke charmed every one around him. He entered with serene good nature 
into his son’s pursuits, and asked with a certain deference towards the 
young man, as though he were anxious to learn something new, what was 
the use of a turning lathe, and a vice. He examined the mechanical and 
scientific appliances of his son’s workshop, indeed, much as he would bave 
examined a tomahawk or a boomerang, and was utterly unable even to 
commit their names to memory. He had never before inspected with 
attention or heard of anything useful, and now the sight and sound of 
objects which his son averred could be turned to some purpose, seemed 
to come upon him with all the effect of a pleasant surprise. 

‘‘ Ah,”’ said his Grace, with a creditable attempt to master a subject 
so dear to his son’s mind. ‘‘ Bessemer’s Co. prepares iron in a different 
way from the puddling process. Monstrously interesting. Explain it 
again to Lady Overlaw, Kinsgear. It is most impcrtant to the trade and 
commercial jnterests of this country ;” and, added the Duke grandly, 
“T give your ladyship my word that I had not the smallest idea cast-iron 
was made of arsenic—or arsenic of cast-iron? which is it, Kinsgear ? Ah! 
ofcourse ; cast-iron is one of the ingredients of arsenic, and I can no longer 
wonder that persons in the lower classes destroy themselves by eating it.” 

And the young man, mystified, but pleased, told all he knew, and more, 
of locks and the metals of which they are made; his father and Lady 
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Overlaw listening to him with so much attention, that he rose greatly in 
his own esteem. It was, indeed, the first time his father had ever ad- 
mitted him to an equality, and now all at once it seemed asif he were the 
greater man of the two, and his advice was asked about everythirg. Lady 
Overlaw actually solicited, with exquisite tact, his opinion about a new 
dinner dress, and begged him to help her design a costume for a masked 
ball she meant to give some day, as a novelty in London enter- 
tainments. The most edifying event of the week, however, was the 
solemn procession of the whole party staying at the Castle to Beaumanoir 
Church, where the Duke of Courthope behaved in a most exemplary 
manter, and pronounced the responses.in his grandest voice, that every one 
might be convinced of the perfect propriety and orthodoxy of his religious 
convictions. His Grace was so good also as to explain to his son, that it 
was generally thought a prudent and respectable thing to go to church in 
the country, and that noblemen of their rank could not decently avoid 
doing so. Then, as they walked homewards through the park, the Duke 
entered upon other confidential discourse with his heir; praised himself 
for the improvements he had made in the property, extolled the value of 
land as an investment, because it was constantly rising in value, and the 
increased income derived from it kept pace with the growing cost of ma‘n- 
taining a nobleman’s establishment. His Grace went into the minutest 
details of his affairs, explained that his expenses at Beaumanoir were 
just a thousand pounds a month, and that he always paid ready money for 
everything ; which was quite true ; but he did not explain how he got the 
ready money till Lord Kinsgear’s attention was almost bewildered with 
the number of new notions introduced to it. It was on Tuesday morn- 
ing only that his Grace touched on this subject, and then very briefly. 
Taking his son’s arm affectionately, he leant upon it, as though he were 
beginning to require some support, and thus gently led or guided the 
young man into the library. 

Lady Overlaw watched the pair as they retreated, and, being a woman 
of warm heart and impulsive nature, stood for a moment with her pretty 
face reflected with a flush on it in the looking-glass. She liked young 
Kinsgear as most people did and felt a generous woman’s pity for the 
honest, confiding boy who was being made the dupe of unworthy intrigues. 
For a moment her lips quivered and she brushed her handkerchief with 
just a slight tremor over her blue eyes, but it was only an instant’s emo- 
tion: ‘* After all, it’s no business of mine,’’ she exclaimed, excitedly. ‘I 
suppose every one does the best he can for himself in these times.” And 
she betook herself, with the philosophy of sensitive ladies, to her piano. 

The Duke meantime, leading his son into his study, walked towards 
the letters, which lay spread out in dozens upon a massive library table ; 
for every nobleman now-a-days is pelted day and night by missives hurled 
through the post. He glanced at them and took in the nature of their 
contents in an instant. There was nothing of consequence. A dozen 
hopes deferred waiting till a dozen hearts sickened. Half a dozen appli- 
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cations for Government appointments through his Grace’s influence or 
patronage. Petitions from clergymen for vacant livings. Here a poor rela- 
tion’s hungry appeal ; there a woman’s prayer—neither worth answering ; 
with the usual rabble round of invitations, thanks, excuses, circulars, and 
letters on business, which would do itself if left alone far better than it 
could be done by doing it. 

‘* By the way,” said his Grace, carelessly taking up a note full of 
ingenious flatteries from an ardent Whig, who was fishing for an invita- 
tion to Beaumanoir, that he might advertise himself as a man of fashion 
in the Morning Post.—‘‘ By the way, Kinsgear, you can do me a great 
kindness this morning, if you are not otherwise engaged. I have to seo 
the agent of our Irish estates, and he would hardly amuse you.” 

‘“‘T am ready for anything,” replied the young man, ‘‘as long as my 
leave lasts. I have still three days more.” 

‘‘ The Horse Guards will grant an extension, I suppose ?”’ asked his 
father, who knew very well that the military authorities would do any- 
thing which they were ordered to do by his own intimate friend the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

“© T do not like to ask for more leave,’ answered the conscientious 
officer. ‘*The other fellows don’t like it, and they ery out about 
favouritism. 

“‘ You don’t care about that,” remarked his Grace, in his most mag- 
nificent way. ‘‘ You cannot remain to all eternity in barracks. I shall 
ask Lord George to appoint you on his staff when he comes home for 
the ¢ommand in Ireland next year. However, as you are not engaged, 
please take these papers for me to Mr. Skipworth Sharpe. You will find 
him at his office in London, and he will hand you the purchase money of 
the Gripwell lands, which Iam glad to say I have secured, after a good 
deal of anxiety, and they will be to-morrow a part of the estates which 
will one day be yours.” 

‘«‘ [ will go at once,” said Lord Kinsgear. ‘‘1 can order the dog- 
cart now, and catch the first train.” 

«¢ Won't you have out the drag?” inquired the Duke, loftily. ‘ The 
bay team wants exercise, and it’s four longish miles through the park.” 

‘©The dog-cart will go quickest, if you want me to set off at once,” 
gaid the more practical young man. 

‘«* As you like,” replied his magnificent father. ‘‘ Just put your name 
at the bottom of these papers, merely as a matter of form. You will see 
I have signed them myself, and so has Lord George Wyldwyl, who is of 
course interested in so important a purchase.” 

‘¢ T did not know the Indian mail was in,” 
there any letter from Amabel ?” 

«¢ These papers came by the last mail,” said the Duke. 

The steward and the butler were called in to witness Lord Kinsgear’s 
signature ; the young man affixed it to the papers without reading them, 
in a stiff, scrawly, youthful hand, and went upon his errand. 


said Lord Kinsgear. ‘Is 
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Ohe French Press. 


Oe mein 


SECOND PERIOD. 
Reigns or Louis XIV. anp Lovrs XY. 
IL 


Ix treating of the French Press* during the first period of its -exis- 
tence, which ended with the death of Cardinal Mazarin, we showed that 
Parisian newspapers enjoyed full liberty during the Fronde, but abused 
that liberty and fell passively under police-rule again as soon as the civil 
war was over. These alternatives of licence and subjugation have marked 
the history of the French Press ever since ; and we can follow no gradual 
development into freedom and dignity, no growing sense of the responsi- 
bilities of journalism, and no permanent decrease in the hostility of Govern- 
ment towards newspapers, as is the case in the Press chronicles of- some 
other countries. The history of French journalism is indeed summed 
up in the adventures of divers individual journalists, some of whom -have 
been writers of conspicuous talent and honesty, and some: others, men 
whose brilliant, often heroic, crusades against abuses resombled the 
achievements of knight- errantry. But the efforts of these few have 
always been nullified ‘by the ignorance and scurrilous: effrontery of the 
many. French journalism has never been a disciplined force, but always 
a gterilla horde; and for every steady marksman that ‘stood out, there 
have been, from the first, a hundred senseless freebooters, who fired their 
shots anyhow, and were 4 hindrance as well asa disgrace to’the causes 
they prétended to serve. This is so now, precisely as it was two hundred’ 
years ago ; and the average French journalist of to-day is neither bétter 
taught, nor more reasonable, nor less conceited than his. brother of 
Louis XIV.’s reign. He has even degenerated, considering the increased 
opportunities he has for instruction: and the early conductors of the 
Gazette de France, Mercure, Journal des Savants, and Journal’ de’ Paris 
were better acquainted with the politics and literature of foreign couzitriés, 
besides being incomparably finer classics and writers of their own’ lan- 
guage, than nine-tenths of the Parisian journalists of our own'time. This 
fact should be borne in mind, and also this other: that the material 
conditions of French journalism as a medium for imparting news, have 
altered very little in the course of two centuries, notwithstanding tele- 
graphs and railways. Take a copy of the Evening Post of Charles II.’ 8 
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reign, and a comparison of it with The Times of the present day will prove 
what a giant stride has been made by the Press in England; but a com- 
parison between a modern French paper and an old one suggests just the 
contrary impression, and one is surprised to see what little progress has 
been effected in the amount and variety of the news supplied, and, 
above all, in the veracity of this news. The primitive French gazettes 
made the most of the resources at their disposal, and were really very 
fairly informed. They published summaries of foreign intelligence 
gathered from despatch bags, scraps of home news cooked up so as to be 
amusing, and personalities against rival gazetteers. No doubt a good deal 
of their news was false, but they had, at least, this excuse, that trust- 
worthy items were difficult to procure and not always safe to print when 
found. As much cannot be said for the French papers of our day, which, 
having plentiful, and even exhaustless, supplies of news always at hand, 
decline to make use of them. Your ordinary Parisian editor prints a few 
foreign telegrams, without a word of comment, and, as it is costly to keep 
a staff of reporters employed in collecting genuine intelligence on home 
subjects, he finds it simpler to fill his columns with inventions or vague 
rumours, garnished with spurious embellishments. Nobody puts any 
faith in the parliamentary anecdotes, startling scientific discoveries, 
murders, diplomatic intrigues, and horrible catastrophes, which abound in 
Parisian newspapers. For the most part, such news appear without any 
specification of date, place, or authority; and the names of the persons 
concerned in them are replaced by the convenient formula ‘‘ Monsieur X.,”’ 
or at most by initials. Occasionally names of places are given—when, say, 
an imaginary fire has been described—but immediately some other papers 
print letters from inhabitants in the locality denying the statement with 
indignation ; whereupon the journal taxed with falsehood retorts magnifi- 
cently that to be caught in a lie now and then is an evidence of enterprise, 
seeing that it is only timid news-sheets which confine themselves to well- 
authenticated facts. As to foreign nations, French journalists—disdain- 
ing to learn any tongue but their own, or to admit that the whole universe 
is not centred in Paris—are as benighted as ever they were, and England 
and Germany might be at the antipodes for all they know or care of their 
doings. In speaking of the Journal des Débats, it is fair to cite at least 
one journal which during seventy years has maintained a character for 
truth, accurate knowledge, and able writing ; but repressive laws, by ren- 
dering journalistic property insecure, have prevented this exception among 
French papers from ever growing in power as an organ of world-wide infor- 
mation. It is a candid vehicle of political and literary criticism, but nota 
newspaper, and it cannot compete in point of enterprise with the most 
insignificant of London—to say nothing of American—journals. 
However, if the national press, such as it is, weighs so heavily on the 
official mind in France, one may judge how it operated on Louis XIV. 
This King was gracious to the rhymester, Loret, because Loret was a 
prudent man, who never let his pen say all he thought; but there were 
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other newsmen less cautious, and though no pains were spared to hunt 
these out of their clandestine printing-shops, the edicts as to unlicensed 
publications were repeatedly infringed, until, in 1665, three years after 
Mazarin’s death, the King took sharp measures, which showed he was 
not to be trifled with. That year an unlucky man with one eye, and who 
professed himself unable to read, was caught at the very door of the 
Gazette de France office selling pirated copies of that paper. The piracy 
was eminently ingenious. The front page offered the exact reprint of the 
current number of the Gazette, but in the other columns were interspersed 
violent lampoons against some ladies of the Court, amongst others, the 
Duchess of Bouillon, whose husband in furious wrath sent four of his 
footmen with sticks to drag Isaac Renaudot, the editor, into the street 
and give him a thrashing. Isaac protested, his clerks took part for him, 
and there ensued a pitched battle, in the midst of which the Hxempts 
(policemen) of the Chatelet arrived, and laid hands on the man with one 
eye—by name Collet—who had profited by the disturbance to sell his 
counterfeits at a premium. Isaac Renaudot easily proved that he was 
not responsible for the lampoons, so Collet was removed to prison, and 
the next day, by the King’s special orders, subjected to torture to make 
him reveal his accomplices. Under pressure of hot irons applied to his 
arms and the calves of his legs, Collet roared that he had been employed 
by one Joseph Lebrun in the Rue de 1]’Arbre Sec, and by-and-by this 
Lebrun, being also questioned with hot irons, swore that the author of 
the lampoons was a nobleman, who had been supplying him with defa- 
matory squibs in prose and verse, and also with capital to print the 
same, for the past two years. The name of this nobleman was never 
made public, for the King decided to hush up the matter; but Collet and 
Lebrun were flogged at the cart’s tail and sent to the galleys, after which 
a census of all the printing-presses in Paris was taken, and it was re- 
ported that there were 123 of them; that is, 103 more than were licensed. 
All these superfluous presses were at once confiscated, and the owners 
of them fined and imprisoned ; a raid was further made on the manuscript 
newsmen, who continued to haunt the Tuileries, and one of these per- 
secuted beings, Louis de Roderay, has left a burlesque poem, describing 
how he slipped out of the hands of the Exempts, and was chevied as far 
as the Rue des Juifs, the public charitably tripping up the Exempts as 
they ran, in order to give Roderay every chance. However, the matter 
had ceased to be a joke. Louis XIV. contemplated nothing less than 
constituting the traffic in news-letters, manuscript or otherwise, into a 
Government monopoly, to be managed by the Lieutenant-General of 
Police. He was stimulated to this course by the Jesuits, who were 
beginning to be all-powerful at that time, and who of course would have 
taken care that the letters were edited conformably with their views. But 
the scheme—which was only the prototype of the wholesale official 
journalism which Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. since tried to esta- 
blish — fell through for want of a definite plan and a master-hand 
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to experiment it, and the news-letters soon revived ’as before, until finally 
superseded by printed papers. As to the presses, it is not likely that the 
census included all those which really existed in Paris, for the wooden hand- 
presses of that time were easy to hide ; besides which, many noblemen had 
private presses, and the police had no right to pry into noble mansions. 
But Louis XTV.’s severity inspired a wholesome terror to the entire tribe 
of newsfolk, and if unlicensed gazettes cropped up now and again, vendors 
of them were extremely wary in plying their trade, and contrived to linger 
about the precincts of the Temple and the Abbaye, which, being sanc- 
tuaries, afforded them a harbour of refuge in case of pursuit. It is to 
be noted, too, that the clandestine papers of Louis XIY.’s time, though 
often flagrantly subversive, were almost always issued under the patronage 
of some courtier-nobleman, who wished to wreak his spite on a brother 
courtier ; but these gentlemen shielded themselves very craftily behind 
subordinates, so that their offences could never be clearly brought home 
to them, and they chivalrously allowed their hirelings to bear the full 
responsibility of the anonymous lampoons—the said responsibility con- 
sisting chiefly of stripes. 

Louis XIY., however, had no wish to hinder journalism as a purely 
literary institution. He objected to the flying sheets which poked fun at 
Court appointments, dealt maliciously with the private lives of his 
favourite great ladies, and of his racy young bishops, and he detested 
the news-letters, because their reports of Versailles’ doings were more 
graphic than complimentary, and served to inoculate the provincial 
nobility with a poor opinion of royal morals. But he loved jokes at 
small people just as he loved pastry ; and epigrams against his enemies, 
good verses and smart criticisms on dull books, were as agreeable to him 
as the champagne which was his usual drink. Therefore, when leave 
was asked him to found a journal which should deal with literary events 
as the Gazette de France did with political, and afterwards another 
journal which should be the organ of social topics, lively but loyal and 
discreet, he readily consented, and thus were established the Journal des 
Savants and the Mercure, which remained household words in Frenchmen’s 
mouths until the Revolution. 


II. 


The Journal des Savants was founded by Denis Sallo, Councillor of 
the Parliament, and it flourishes to this day. M. Sallo was a man of deep 
learning, great industry, and exquisite manners ; and, in addition to this, 
he possessed the critical faculty to a rare extent, being able to judge a 
book in a few terse lines as impartial as they were shrewd. Colbert took 
him under his protection as Richelieu had done with Théophraste 
Renaudot; and he seems to have been anxious that the Journal des 
Savants should be a more valuable work altogether than the Gazette de 
France,.for the French Ambassadors abroad received orders to send M. 
Sallo complete lists of the books that appeared in foreign countries, and 
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also copies of the books themselves when it was worth the while. Journal 
des Savants, though, was an unlucky title, for it was associated in people’s 
minds with abstruse Latin treatises, and it needed nothing less than M. 
Sallo’s exceptional literary merit both as writer and editor to surmount 
the prejudice which this suspicion of pedantry suggested. The first 
number appeared on January 5th, 1665, and was published every Monday 
without interruption till March 80th, when M. Sallo was dismissed from his 
editorship by a Jesuit intrigue. The paper was of quarto size, having 
twelve pages of two columns each, and cost one sou. It attracted little 
attention at first, and it is on record that a crier venturing into one of the 
markets with fifty copies under his arm was apostrophized by a fruit- 
woman, who told him he had much better sell her the whole lot there and 
then as waste paper, for that he would infallibly have to get rid of them 
in that way by-and-by. But when the authors of Paris discovered that 
they were going to be handled once a week by a man of strong mind, who 
was determined to speak fearlessly, it was another matter, and the Journal 
des Savants was gratified at once with a large circulation, and an inveterate 
pack of enemies. Criticism was almost a novelty then. There was a fine 
collection of writers—especially dramatic writers—who had never been 
told that their works were bad, and had no wish to be told it. Some of 
these were in the pay of noblemen, and as strictures on the books or 
comedies which they dedicated to their patrons, reflected in © manner on 
these patrons themselves for countenancing such effusions, Sallo began to 
receive hints from Dukes and Marquises that he had better leave this and 
that author alone. The better class of writers, too, were not slow in taking 
offence, for it is an unfortunate fact that from the day when a man first 
put his thoughts to paper, down to our present intellectual age, authors 
have resented any questioning of their talent with a curious bitterness. 
Sallo’s criticisms were courtcous and temperate, but this made no differ- 
ence. He was charged with animus, envy, imbecility, and bad taste. 
When he praised one author all the others shouted that he was venal; 
and if he left any one unnoticed the thing was attributed to an ignoble 
desire that the scribbler in question should remain ignored. Modern 
critics, who are initiated by long usage to the sort of treatment which was 
@ new experience to Sallo, may sympathise with the bewilderment in 
which he sought to explain that his intentions were pure. He was laughed 
to scorn, and one afternoon as he was coming out of his office with one 
of his sub-editors, the Abbé Gallois, that ecclesiastic had his head punched 
and was anointed with a bottle of ink. Three unappreciated authors had 
selected this mode of vindicating their genius, only they mistook l’Abbé 
Gallois for M. Sallo. From that day M. Sallo remarked philosophically 
that it was no use arguing with men who answered you with ink-bottles, 
and he continued his criticisms without condescending to justify their 
sincerity. Nevertheless, his enemies were too powerful for him. In the 
first place, he stung the author Ménage, and as a specimen of seventeenth- 
century criticism we may as well quote the review which secured him the 
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implacable resentment of that eminent author. M. Ménage had just 
published his Amnitates Juris Civilis, and Denis Sallo thus wrote 
of it :-— 

This book is divided into forty chapters; but it is enough to read the first and the 
last, for as much will be learned of the scope of the work by these means as by peru- 
sing the whole. In the first chapter there is an investigation as to whether the word 
dialectician uscd in Law 88, ad legem Falcidiam, refers to the Stoics orthe Megarians ; 
in the second, we find an inquiry as to whether responsitare de jure is the same thing 
as respondere de jure. One of the three last chapters treats us to an exhaustive 
dispute as to the meaning of the word gracculus, which has been rendered diversely 
as jay and crow; but the author, after examining all the proofs, concludes for crow; 
and it may be hoped that learned men will henceforth cease to debate on a point 
which, to be sure, had not largely engrossed public attention. In the last chapter but 
one are collected all the etymologies scattered about in the works of jurisconsults; 
and the final chapter of all investigates the unsettled question as to whether the sort 
of men who guard the seraglios of Eastern princes are in a condition to carry arms, 
The contents of the other chapters are as interesting and erudite asthe above; whence 
one may infer that the book is of tvo scholarly an order to be studied by any save 
men of rare attainments. 


M. Ménage could not digest this notice, and he speedily found an ally 
in Charles Patin, brother to Dr. Guy Patin who had made Dr. Renaudot’s 
life so burdensome. Guy Patin may be taken as the embodiment of 
conventional respectability in seventeenth-century France. He differed 
little from the same type of man in our own day, for he disliked innova- 
tion and truth; would admit of no common sense in any head but his 
own ; and was for putting down clever people as adventurers. It was 
quite in the nature of things that such a man should have a respectable 
brother, who wrote a book called Introduction a l'histoire par les médailles, 
and Sallo would have done better to leave the respectable book and brother 
alone, as facts too weighty to be interfered with. But he criticised the 
brother, and the brother retorted by a pamphlet. Guy Patin and other 
respectavle people raised the hue-and-cry against this interloper who had 
come and set himself up as a sovereign judge of better men’s works, and 
Colbert, irritated at such insults against a writer whom he knew to be 
the soul of honesty, threatened Charles Patin with the Bastille. There- 
upon Guy Patin, writing to a friend, broke out after his wont in Latin— 


Dat veniam corvis, vexut censura columbas, 


and he bestirred himself so actively in organising a league of social ostra- 
cism against Sallo, that the unfortunate man had already two-thirds of 
Paris arrayed against him, when, at the beginning of March—that is, when 
his paper was just two months old—he ventured to meddle in ecclesiasti- 
cal business, and put himself in his enemies’ power. The Papal Index 
had condemned the famous work by Marca, De Concordantid Sacerdotii 
et Imperii, and also a treatise by Launay, which assailed the abusive 
privileges of religious orders. Sallo, who was a staunch Gallican as well 
as an expert jurist, took the defence of these incriminated works, both 
on theological and legal grounds; and he thus ended his article—‘‘ The 
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censorship of the Inquisitors cannot detract anything from the esteem 
which will be awarded to the books of MM. Marca and Launay by all 
good Frenchmen, for these works contain only sound maxims, such as are 
the basis of civil liberty in all free states.” This was quite enough for 
the Jesuits, who had been watching with alarm the independent spirit of 
the Journal des Savants, and had actively seconded Guy Patin’s cabal, 
hoping, doubtless, that they might get the management of the paper into 
their own hands. They set the Papal Nuncio to work, and this dignitary 
requested that the journal might be suppressed. Louis XIV. refused 
five times, but the sixth he reluctantly gave his consent, for the influences 
brought to bear on him were too many and importunate for further 
resistance. So Denis Sallo lost his place, and it was a heavy blow to 
him, for he had begun to take a pride in his paper. It does the King 
credit that he should have endeavoured to protect the journalist, and it is 
a pity that Colbert should not have possessed in this instance the same 
ascendancy over him as Richelieu did over Louis XIII., for if the Journal 
des Savants could have lasted ten years instead of three months only, 
under Sallo’s direction, it might have propagated ideas which were not 
disseminated till sixty years afterwards, when the Encyclopedists revived 
them, but in a dangerous form. This, however, has always been the way 
in France. A reformer arises, intent upon doing a good work by peace- 
able means, but, being an innovator, is at once silenced. In course of 
time, when his ideas have been sullenly fermenting in the public mind, 
without being able to find a vent, some noisy fanatics start up, let loose 
all the vent-pegs at once, and sweep resistance off its legs by a flood, in 
which there is as much rubbish as sense—a flood which ravages instead 
of fertilising. It is the old story of the stream whose course is checked 
by a bar, behind which refuse of all sorts accumulates along with the 
water. One day the bar bursts, and in the place of a pure rivulet, irri- 
gating slowly but surely as it flows, you have a troubled torrent, racing 
madly over the country and reducing it to a swamp. The stream is 
progress by enlightenment ; the bar, official stupidity ; and the torrent is 
revolution—of which the French must have seen enough by this time to 
understand the simile. When Sallo was removed, all the usefulness of his 
paper went with him. His successor was ]’Abbé Gallois, the same who 
had the ink-bottle poured over him: but the Journal des Savanis now 
applied itself to conciliating literary cliques, and apportioning praise or 
blame according as authors were powerful and fractious or the reverse. 
It became, in fact, the organ of literary respectability, and its altered 
character soon appeared in this, that it grew popular with men of letters, 
an infallible sign that its opinions were no longer worth having. 

It was not till the middle of the eighteenth century that the Journal 
des Savants recovered a part of its early prestige, but by that time its 
place as an outspoken organ of criticism had been usurped by the Mercure. 
This amusing paper, the forerunner of the modern Figaro, was started in 
1672 by Donneau de Visé, who was a literary Boheniian, neither honest 
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nor learned, but very bold and clever. He was born in 1640, and had 
been trained for the Church, but, feeling no taste for that profession, had 
fled from home and set up as a publisher’s hack, writing anything that 
would bring him money. By dint of perseverance and also by frightening 
a manager * almost out of his senses, he got a comedy accepted at one of 
the theatres, and this first venture being successful, he wrote other come- 
dies, became easy in his circumstances, and acquired the sort of tinsel 
reputation which soon or late rewards all pushing people. Louis XIV. had 
been rather annoyed at the breaking down of Sallo’s scheme for the Jour- 
nal des Savants, and he was piqued at hearing that the English papers 
were so much more numerous and lively than those of his own kingdom. 
He said one day that he saw no reason why France should yield to Eng- 
land on such a point as gazette-writing, and was seriously displeased when 
some too frank courtier remarked that successful journalism was impossible 
without a certain degree of freedom, and that of this commodity Frenchmen 
possessed none. About this time Donneau de Vise, who had no influence at 
Court, addressed a petition to the King, sketching an attractive prospectus 
for a paper half political, half literary. The Jesuits approved the plan 
and advised Louis to borrow it without letting its author reap the benefit : 
that is, they undertook to found the paper themselves if a full privilege 
were conceded to a creature of theirs, one Marvaux, a pamphleteer. 
The King made no objection to Marvaux’s having a trial, but he refused to 
appropriate Visé’s idea altogether, and Marvaux and Visé launched their 
papers simultaneously, with this difference in the result, that Marvaux’s 
Journal des Nouvelles ran six weeks, whilst Visé’s Mercure lasted 1837 
years, and forms a collection of 1,812 volumes. The paper met from the 
first with a wild sort of success, greater than that which had hailed the 
first number of Renaudot’s Gazette de France, for it was much more 
suited to Parisian tastes. Visé was an unscrupulous editor, who picked 
the choicest morsels from the best poems, comedies, novels, and pamphlets 
current, and inserted them without quoting the authors’ names. By these 
means he made up a medley that was most readable, besides being quite new; 





* He and two other threadbare playwrights disguised themselves as police agents, 
and arrested the manager in his bed at midnight. They blindfolded him, took him 
to their lodgings, and once there told him that he had incurred the resentment of a 
prince’ of. the blood by rejecting a comedy which H.R.H. had submitted to him anony- 
mously, and that their orders were to cut off his ears after reading him the piece which 
he had soignorantly despised. The manager confessed piteously that he seldom read 
the pieces sent him, because he had no time; but he went into ecstasies over the beau- 
ties of the work as declaimed by his captors, and tried to prolong the reading of it by 
every means in order that the cropping ceremony might be postponed as much as 
possible. When he had been fairly scared out of his manhood and had agreed to 
perform the play without delay, provided only his ears were spared, the three jokers 
made him signa statement to the effect that he accepted the piece of his own free 
choice and out of enthusiastic admiration for its brilliancy. Then they avowed the 

hoax, and the manager was wag enough himself to forgive them in consideration of 
their originality. 
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and every Parisian who could spell pounced upon the precious sheet as 
monkeys will on nuts. On the morning of the day when the second num- 
ber appeared, a great crowd of noblemen’s servants clustered outside the 
publishing office, waiting to get early copies, but presently arrived a 
number of water-carriers, beggars, and costermongers, who contended 
that the public had aright to be served first, seeing that the noblemen 
would have the copies delivered at their own houses in plenty of time for 
their needs, few of them getting up before twelve, and the footmen’s 
eagerness being nothing but a stratagem to secure copies which they them- 
selves might read before their masters were out of bed. Arguments of a 
personal nature never lasted long in those days, so in less than ten minutes 
the rival parties had proceeded to a scrimmage, in the midst of which the 
office-door was imprudently opened, the combatants rushed in, and the 
whole edition of 2,000 copies was cleared off in the twinkling of an eye, 
the office being gutted of its furniture into the bargain. When the mis- 
chief had been done, the watch and the police, of course, hastened to the 
scene, and with customary acumen arrested Visé himself, whom they 
caught firing a horse pistol full of swan-shot after his plunderers. When 
the King heard of the matter, the same afternoon, he sent the despoiled 
editor 100 louis, and the Prince of Condé did as much; only, for the next 
few months Visé presided in person over the opening of his office on pub- 
lishing days, and sat behind the table with his horse pistol in one hand 
and a drawn sword lying close to the other. This led to the bad pun 
which a wag chalked on his door: ‘ Visé vise aux mal avisés visant a 
lire les Mercures ravis. Eh/ Vice eh! Avisé sois!” (Vise aims at the 
ill-advised who seek to read the stolen Mercuries. Eh! vice, eh! take 
warning!) Another tribulation soon beset him in the shape of criers who 
came and bought up his first editions and sold them to the public at a 
fancy price, whence complaints without end, which Visé checked at last 
by appealing to the Lieutenant of Police to arrest and whip all such as 
should be found retailing his paper for more than twelve sous the single 
copy or three livres the bound volume of four numbers which was pub- 
lished at the end of each month. 

To understand the success of the Mercure Galant it must be remem- 
bered that books were then costly, few, and dry, and that on the other 
hand the number of people who could read was very large. The Jesuits 
had done a great deal for education in Paris (though little in the pro- 
vinces), and public amusements being few, tradespeople whose instruction 
had been neglected in early life studied of an evening when their shops 
were closed. It was a great boon to get hold of a newspaper, but especi- 
ally of one which, being published by royal privilege, could entail no 
troublesome consequences on those who bought it, and a journal which 
extracted all the tit-bits from the literature of the day and set itself to 
record passing events ina chatty, comical style, was naturally a most 
welcome improvement on such a grave organ as the Gazette de France. 
The publishers of Paris, whose profits were seriously diminished by the 
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cool larcenies which Visé made from their works, raised a great outcry, 
but could obtain no redress. The paper was too interesting to be in any 
way snubbed. Ladies who could not read Latin treatises were delighted 
to get the pith of them served up in French, with humorous comments ; 
and courtiers who had not time to ferret out the smart passages from long- 
winded poems, asked for nothing better than to find these passages re- 
printed for them in the Mercure. Add to this that Visé was a biting critic 
of the sort whose very disingenuousness makes them popular. He attacked 
Moliére, and pretended that l'Abbé Cotin (covered with undying ridicule 
by Boileau) was a much greater man. He declared that Perrault far 
excelled Virgil, Homer, and Horace ; and that Racine, who gave a shout 
of dismay at this heresy, wasa simpleton. Boileau himself was not spared, 
nor Regnard, Balzac, J. B. Rousseau, or La Bruyére. Every man of 
undoubted merit was assailed by de Visé, and such is the prestige of im- 
pudence that writers who had rebelled furiously against the mild and 
gentlemanlike criticisms of Sallo in the Journal des Savants, cowed tamely 
under the lash of the barefaced, unprincipled lampooner. Here are a few 
specimens of the journalistic amenities which Visé inaugurated :-— 


A poet who has ruined one publisher, and is fast hurrying a second towards the 
workhouse (I’hépital), came yesterday and wrote “ Pig’ on our door. We:-thank him 
for his courtesy in thus dropping his card on us. 

Monsieur J. B. R—— (J. B. Rousseau ?) complains that we are blind to his merits. 
We reply that nature has not endowed us with the faculty of seeing clear through 
muddy water. But we will resume this discussion when Monsieur R—— has paid his 
tailor for that maroon coat which he has been sporting so proudly all this month, 
notwithstanding the two creases in the back, which form its most attractive features, 

Monsieur A ! Monsieur A——! you have written a Latin treatise on the 
soul, and a schoolboy copied a paragraph and showed it to his master as his own. 
He has been whipped for writing nonsense and bad grammar. 

We hear that M. M—— (Moliére ?) is not happy at our remarks on his last 
comedy. We pronounced it tasteless: we were wrong. Being plagued with mice, 
we set a copy of this valuable work near a hole in our flooring ; twelve mice came 
and ate of it and died in cruel agonies. 

It is reported that Count d’A—— and the Marquis de L. O—— have had a 
duel about their honour. It is singular how some people will fight about nothing. 





Some of these pleasantries might possibly have led M. Visé into 
scrapes had he not made it a rule to pay a compliment to the King in 
every one of his numbers; he also let the clergy alone, and spoke 
cautiously both of Court ladies and Jesuits. This ensured him a safe 
career, and he edited the Mercure tillhis death, which did not occur till 
1710, thirty-eight years after the paper was founded. During the first 
few years of this time he had Thomas Corneille, brother of the great 
Corneille, for his sub-editor, and he always showed a talent for gathering 
a good staff of writers round him, though singularly enough, he would 
never entrust his contributors with the task of conducting the journal 
whilst he was ill. Thus two attacks of ague he had in 1678 and 1675 
caused him to suspend publication altogether for three months, and in 
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1776, falling ill again and being ordered a change of air, he suspended the 
Mercure for two whole years. But from 1678 the paper appeared 
regularly, though as a monthly, not a weekly periodical, Visé having 
arrived at the conclusion that the weekly numbers were most interesting 
when bound up all four together than issued separately. In this form 
the paper became virtually a magazine, and swelled to 400 pages, but its 
attractiveness seems to have been rather enhanced than diminished by the 
change ; Mdme. de Montespan remarking flatteringly of it, that the only 
drawback to the old Mercure waa that there was not enough of it, and that 
she, for her part, preferred drinking a bumperful of champagne once a 
month to sipping a thimbleful every week. M. Vise grew into a very 
consequential person towards the close of his life, and sported a velvet 
coat with gold lace. A nobleman having called upon him to beg an inser- 
tion in praise of a lady he was courting, Vise kept him waiting three- 
quarters of an hour, and when the nobleman mentioned the lady’s name 
(she was a widow addicted to rouge) the editor said drily, ‘Sit 
down and write the compliment yourself, my lord, for I am no judge ot 
painting.” 

Visé was succeeded by one of his contributors, Rivicre Dufresny, 
who was in all respects an oddity, but a journalist to his fingers’ ends. 
He had been valet to Louis XIV. when young, and married his washer- 
woman when he was forty, to quash a debt of thirty pistoles which he 
owed her and was unable to pay. Somebody having observed in his 
hearing that poverty was no sin, he answered, ‘‘ No, it’s much worse ;” 
and he was poor to his dying day—gambling away his money as fast as 
he earned it, and giving beggars crown pieces, instead of pence. After 
conducting the Mercure brilliantly for three years, he retired on a 
pension paid out of the proceeds of the paper, and remained one of the 
registered proprietors till his death, which Voltaire chronicled in the 
lines— 

Et Dufresny, plus sage et moins dissipateur, 
Ne fut pas mort de faim, digne mort d’un auteur. 


The two editors who came afterwards, Le Févre de Fontenay (1714- 
1716) and l’Abbé Buchet (1716-1721) were both distinguished scholars 
and critics, and Buchet, desirous of rendering the paper less frivolous, 
changed its name from Mercure Galant to Nouveau Mercure. He forgot, 
however, to be less sarcastic than his predecessors, and so was poisoned 
in 1724 at the age of forty-two, by some small but spiteful wits, whose 
vanity he had offended. The next editor seems to have been painfully 
impressed by this catastrophe, for he kept his name a secret, and it was 
not till 1724, when the Mercure was transformed anew into Mercure de 
France, that a gentleman named La Roque was found bold enough to risk 
arsenic by declaring himself responsible for the contents of ‘the journal. 
The Mercure had now become a fine property, and the editor drew as 
much as 20,000 livres from it. The Government learning this, and 
being imbued with peculiar notions as to literary proprietorship, issued 
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a minute confiscating the revenues of the journal, and decreeing that the 
editor’s salary should be fixed at 10,000 livres, the surplus to be devoted 
to pensions payable to former contributors. The editor assented to the 
arrangement, for he earned largo perquisites by inserting puffs in favour 
of enriched farmers-general, who wished to be compared to Lucullus and 
Mecerenas, and actresses of more beauty than talent. This was beginning 
to be recognised as a legitimate branch of profits in a well-conducted 
newspaper, and a story is told of an actress who visited La Roque, laid 
ten louis on the table, and said: ‘* Now, Sir, I hope you'll treat me to 
something fine for this money.” ‘‘ Unquestionably,” said La Roque, 
and he wrote there and then :—‘‘ Mdlle. Serlet deserves to have her 
salary increased by at least ten louis.’’ ‘‘ What, is that all you're going 
to put?” asked the actress in astonishment. ‘You seem to think ten 
louis a large sum,” answered the editor, quietly. Mdlle. Serlet took the 
hint, gave 100 louis, and was conscientiously puffed from that day forth. 
On another occasion an actress called with a diamond-backed watch, 
which La Roque much admired, and which she promised to send him 
when she returned home. She did so, and La Roque wrote in the next 
Mercure: * Mdlle. Normeilles is an actress full of promise ; it is a pity 
that her memory should be so defective.’ Of course the lady returned 
to ask the meaning of this strange sentence, and to protest against it as a 
breach of contract. ‘‘Pardon me,” replied La Roque, ‘‘you sent me 
the watch, but you forgot the chain.” 

_It must not be inferred from this that the Mercure jobbed its columns 
throughout, but it has long been a maxim with French journalists, and 
indeed with others besides Frenchmen, that praise may be sold without 
harm, for it occasionally converts a poor performer, artist, actor or writer, 
into a good one by foree of encouragement. The Mercure did not require 
money to praise people who deserved it, neither, as a rule, did it sell its 
censure to gratify private malice. It simply did what Loret first began 
to do in his Rhyming Gezette, that is, extolled persons with more money 
than brains, and left the public to ratify or dissent from the eulogies at 
its pleasure. There were some editors, however, who were entirely in- 
corruptible. Laplace, Marmontel, and La Harpe, three men of honour, 
became successively conductors of the Mercure, and the paper attained, in 
their hands, to the highest character for impartiality. Towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, to be a contributor to the Mercure was 
reputed as great a distinction as to write for the Revue des Deux Mondes 
now-a-days; and all the writers of eminence in France figured on its staff, 
turn by turn, most of them writing anonymously. No one can peruse the 
Mercure of a century ago without feeling that its superiority to all the 
other periodicals since published in France is indisputable. Not even the 
Revue des Deux Mondes can compare with it in sustained interest and 
purity of style, and one may instance the review published shortly after 
the appearance of Rousseau’s Nowrelle Heloise to show that criticism had 
reached its climax of perfection under Louis XV.’s reign, and has done 
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nothing but degenerate ever since. The review in question, however, 
humorous, sparkling, and in every way admirable as it is, forms but one 
of hundreds of other essays, novelettes, and epigrams, which Parisian 
journalists of the present generation would do so well to study as models. 
The wit of the contributors* appears to have been inexhaustible, and it 
is not the smallest proof of their pre-eminence over their descendants that 
they should have written so many good things without putting their 
signatures to them. Thus there are scores of Voltaire’s articles scattered 
anonymously about the columns of the Mercure. Where is the modern 
French periodical that would be content to possess a contributor but half 
as illustrious without trumpeting the fact to the whole world from every 
advertisement hoarding in the capital ? 


Til. 


The publication of the Mercure was not interrupted till the Revolution, 
but long before that date its exclusive privilege as a social and political 
organ had been set at nought, and hundreds of newspapers and magazines 
appeared in imitation of it. However, it must be remembered that until 
Louis XVI. was dethroned, Paris was officially supposed to possess but 
three periodicals: the Gazette de France for politics, Le Journal des 
Savants for literature and science, and the Mercure de France for politics, 
literature, and social matters mingled. 

For a time these monopolies were respected, but only for a very short 
time. Louis XIV. promised Donneau de Vise that any infringement of 
his rights should be punished with the galleys, but it was difficult to 
punish with the galleys Frenchmen who went to London, Holland, Flan- 
ders, or Geneva, and founded papers there, nor was it easy to seizo the 
numerous copies of these prints which were smuggled into Paris. More- 
over, it was not quite fair that Paris should be deprived of its news-sheet 
because M. Visé happened to have the ague, so the King was obliged to 
compound. The Mercure retained its nominal privilege, but semi-political 
journals were allowed to appear by paying ita tax, which varied from 1,000 
livres to 5,000 livres a year, and also an equivalent tax to the Gazette de 
France. To keep up the fiction of the monopoly, the tributary papers 





* Chamfort, a dramatic critic, being seated one afternoon correcting a proof in the 
office of the Mercure, Garat, another critic, walked in and announced his coming mar- 
riage to a lady whose perfection of mind and person he enthusiastically described; 
Chamfort offered his congratulations by writing at the back of his proof these 
lines:— 

A mon avis, le plus grand des trésors 
C’est une femme honnéte: je m’explique. 
Je veux qu’elle ait l’esprit comme le corps, 
Que le devoir soit sa seule pratique; 

Qu’en son cur soit toute sa rhétorique, 
Que sa raison ne conteste aucun point. 
Heureux qui l’a, cette merveille unique ! 
Mais plus heureux encor qui ne I’a point ! 
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bore the name of some provincial town and purported to be both printed 
and published there; for it was apparently better, according to official 
notions, that a journal should tell a periodical falsehood than that the 
immortal principles of routine should be disturbed. In course of time 
some laxity occurred in these arrangements ; the tributaries grew remiss in 
their payments, and then ceased to pay at all. During the Regency of 
the Duke of Orleans (1715-23), the Gazette de France, Mercure, and 
Journal des Savants combined to bring an action for infringement against 
all the papers then existing, but they were non-suited on a technical objec- 
tion ; and this was their last attempt at asserting their prerogative. They 
remained content with the prestige which their connection with Govern- 
ment secured them, and with a fee of 1,000 livres, which new papers paid 
them at starting, in return for a bond of indemnity guaranteeing the new 
papers against suits at law. The Journal des Savants was the worst off of the 
three by this concordat, for it could only claim a fee from purely literary 
journals, and the prosecution of these was so troublesome and useless a 
matter that towards the beginning of the eighteenth century Government 
abandoned the task, and tacitly allowed any Frenchman who pleased to 
start a paper provided there was no mention in it of politics or 
religion. This liberty, though, was of a very fitful kind and subject alto- 
gether to the whims of the Lieutenant-General of Police and the clerks 
acting under him. Papers would swarm one day and be confiscated 
wholesale the next without a shadow of reason. It was a continual cycle 
of sunshine and storm. 

As may be supposed, a king so autocratic as Louis XIV. did not 
relent in his severity towards the Press from any growing love of journal- 
ism ; he yielded because the Press was simply too strong for him. The 
papers which were published abroad and found their way into France 
were most dangerous nuisances. They undermined the royal authority 
by lauding the institutions of free states like England and Holland, and 
they turned the King personally into ridicule, by painting him exactly as 
he was in mind, body, and speech. Louis XIV. has come down to us 
like many another sovereign, with the halo of grandeur which Court pane- 
-gyrists and historians have set like a second crown on his head. But 
kings are not, as arule, famous for great intellect, or even for common 
sense or taste; and Louis XIV. was as Thackeray has so well dubbed 
him, a Royal Snob. Eaten up by his own conceit, talking an inflated 
jargon of bumptiousness, pompous in little things, peevish, dissolute, ugly 
and hypocritical, he was just the king to afford humorists an endless 
subject for jokes; and his successor, Louis XV., was like him, with the 
additional royal virtue of being stingy. The (Gazette d’ Amsterdam and 
the Gazette de Leyde, two papers which are better known under the 
generic title of the Gazette de Hollande,* took minute note of all the 





* There was never a paper called the Gazette de Hollande. The name was applied 
collectively to all the French Gazettes printed on Dutch territory for circulation in 
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foibles and stupid utterances of this kingly pair. They had correspond- 
ents at Court who could never be detected (the Duke de Saint Simon was 
always suspected of being one of them; hence Louis XIY.’s strong 
dislike to him; the Duc de Lauzun was suspected too), and they led a 
mocking chorus, which was kept up by a multitude of other gazettes, 
some of which were virulent beyond conception. Here is a complete 
list of the foreign papers printed in French, which made sport of the 
Majesties of Louis XIV. and XV., and soured their royal minds :— 

Nouvelles Ordinaires de Londres, 1650-54 ; Gcz-tte de Bruwelles, 1654- 
1711; Gazette d’ Amsterdam, 16638-1791 ; Mercure Hollandais, 1672-84 ; 
Gazette de Leyde, 1680-1798 ; Me) cure Historique de La Haye, 1686-1728 ; 
Lettres a’ Amsterdam, 1680-90 ; Lettres de La Haye, 1692-1728 ; Journal 
de l'Europe (Strasburg), 1696 ; Esprit des Cours de l’ Hurope (Portsmouth 
and Brussels), 1699-1710; Newvelles des Cours d’Europe (London), 
1710-15 ; La Quintessence des Nouvelles (Amsterdam), 1712-27; Memoires 
Critiques, 1722; Le Nowvelliste sans fard (Cologne and Cleves), 1728-25 ; 
Courrier d’ Avignon, 1733-88; Gazette d'Utrecht, 1734-87; Nouveau 
Mercure de la Haye, 1740-54; Magazin des Fvénements (Amsterdam), 
1741 ; Epilogueur Politique (Amsterdam), 1741-42 ; Demosthénes Moderne 
(Amsterdam), 1746-47; Le Moissonneur (Utrecht), 1741-42; Journal 
Universel de la Haye, 1748-47; Nouvelliste Suisse (Neufchatel), 1754- 
68; L’Obserrateur Hollandais (La Haye), 1755; L'Année Politique, 
1758 ; Courrier du Bas-Rhin, 1682 (this paper, published at Strasburg, 
exists still); Gazette des Pays Bas, 1760-65; Gazette des Gazettes 
(Bouillon), 1760-89 ; L’Observateur Irangais a Londres, 1769-72; Ga- 
zette des Deux Ponts (Zweibrucken), 1770; Lettres Historiques de Cologne, 
1788-98. 

That these papers were not foes t) be despised may be seen from the 
long time which many of them lasted ; and several volumes might be written 
about the stratagems employed for introducing them into France, and the 
diverse methods adopted by the Crown to combat them. They entered 
France in herring-tubs, in bottles presumed to contain Rhine wine, in 
bales of cloth, oyster-barrels, boots, coat-linings, and even in the muzzles 
of cannon returning from war. Coming back to France to winter after a 
campaign in Flanders, Marshal Vauban ordered a battery to halt and firea 
salute to the French flag within sight of the frontier. Of the six pieces 
that were drawn up for this purpose five were found ramned to the mouth 
with copies of the Gazette d’Amsterdam, which a captain of artillery had 
put there ‘‘ to prevent the damp from getting into the guns,” as he laugh- 
ingly said. Vauban appears to have laughed too, though he ordered the 
gazettes to be torn up and distributed as wadding. The papers were, in 
fact, irrepressible. In vain was it that the King’s ambassadors complained 
of them; in vain was it that Louis XIV. conquered Holland, actuated in 
his hatred for that country principally by the Gazettes it produced: in 
vain was it that the importation of all foreign journals was declared high 
treason. The papers filtered across the frontier no one could tell how. 
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One day Louis XIV. marched into the Galére des Glaces at Versailles 
livid with rage and holding a newspaper clenched in his hand. The whole 
Court were assembled and quaked at the signs of fury which were unusual 
with the King, for he seldom went beyond waspishness. ‘Monsieur 
de la Reynie,” he cried shrilly to the Lieutenant of Police, “ this must be 
put a stop to. Any man, no matter what may be his rank, who is found 
with one of these papers in his possession, shall answer for it with his 
head.” Half-an-hour later, drawing his handkerchief from his pocket, he 
pulled out a Dutch Gazette which some nimble-fingered courtier had 
dropped there, probably to show the absurdity of punishing people for 
what might be a mere accident. As to Louis XV. and his mistresses, 
Mdme. de Pompadour and Mdme. du Barry, they were continually dis- 
covering newspaper extracts thrust by unknown hands in places where 
they would be sure to find them. The Due de Richelieu talking one day 
of the scurrilousness of foreign journalists, Mdme. du Barry answered 
spitefully, ‘‘I should like to see into your heart and find how many of 
those scurrilous papers you had brought with you to Versailles to put into 
my Japan vases.” ‘ Into my heart, Madame,” answered the witty Duke ; 
‘*¢ you surely don’t imagine your sex has left me heart enough to keep a 
record there of all the good things I do.”” On another occasion Louis XV. 
remarked : ‘‘ I wish my best friends would save themselves the trouble of 
putting newspapers under my napkin to prove their love for me. I take 
their affection for granted without that.” 

‘Louis XIV. hit upon the idea of publishing papers in Paris which 
should bear the titles of Gazette de Leyde, Gazette d’ Amsterdam &c., 
hoping thereby to confuse the public, who would buy the loyal papers 
expecting to find treason there and be deceived for their pains. But the 
experiment was not of long duration—for the only people confused were 
the police agents, who could not be at the trouble of examining the news- 
paper in every reader’s hand to see if it was a genuine sheet or a counter- 
feit. The result was, that everybody bought the disloyal gazettes and 
pretended, if caught, that the purchase had been made under the im- 
pression that it was the loyal print, as the words cum privilegio certified. 
As a last resource, the licensing of Parisian gazettes under provincial 
names or dating places, as above mentioned, was attempted, and this was 
fairly successful. The République des Lettres, Biblivthéque Universelle, 
Journal de Médecine (half political), and Lettres Historiques, are the most 
celebrated of the papers launched from 1682 to 1692; and in 1702-4 and 
1705 appeared successively the Journal de Trévoux, Journal de Verdun, 
and Journal Littéraire de Blois, all three well written and highly popular. 

The Journal de Trévouxr was edited by Jesuits and lasted many years; 
the Journal de Verdun was conducted by a man named Claude Jordan, 
who passed for a most devoted subject; but who, whilst editing a loyal 
paper for the King, was secret editor of that very Gazette de Leyde, 
which he had been commissioned to counteract, as was found out after 
his death to the stupefaction of all well-thinking minds. The Jowrnal 
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Tittérawre de Blois was in the hands of a doctor who had adopted the 
ingenious and most satisfactory theory that people who disregarded the 
Biblical precept. about honouring the King invariably perished by a violent 
death, which Nature provided for them if the hangman did not. He 
published horrible instances of this in the form of tales, relating how 
various factious persons had, within his own knowledge, fallen from house- 
tops, died of small-pox, or been bitten by mad dogs.- It must have 
been entertaining literature for family reading when the curtains were 
drawn after dark; and the paper sold well. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the rush of financial papers which 
occurred under the Regency, whilst Law’s bubble Mississippi Company 
was turning Frenchmen’s heads. Most of these, though they professed 
to appear regularly every day, were simple placards with sensational 
headings, such as—‘‘ Important list of Beggars who have been enriched by 
M. Law's shares ;” ‘‘ Account of the sudden fortune of Marie Bontran, 
who was cook to Mdme. Beyon, and has now a coach of her own, thanks 
to M. Law!” .They must have been, in many cases, advertisements 
launched. by Law himself, for this enterprising Scotchman was consider- 
ably in advance of his age in matters of charlatanry. There is no 
doubt, however, that he planned to found a daily paper of as vast propor- 
tions as any we have now. The Daily Courant had been started in Lon- 
don in 1702, and Law being grandiose in all his views, wished to set up 
a journal ‘five times as large’? as the Courant, and on the joint-stock 
system, like his Company. Had he not been ruined, it is probable this 
scheme would have been carried into effect, and have met with success, 
for the Regent was Law’s resolute backer, admired him, and would have 
followed him into any venture. As it was, a gazetteer, called Saint Gelais, 
tried to establish a daily paper in 1717, but two numbers of it only were 
published,* and the French were destined to wait until 1777 before the 
Journal de Paris came and supplied a want which had long ceased to 
exist in most other European states. Previously to 1777 French news- 
papers appeared once or at most twice a week. The Gazette de France 
was the only paper that continued to publish supp! ments, amounting 





* In 1676 Francois Colletes started a Journal dela Ville de Paris, and hoped to 
bring it out every day. He published one copy, and was thrown into prison by the 
Mercure’s editor for infringement. This one copy bears date 4th July, and relates how 
1,000 persons were drowned in less than a week by bathing in the Seine during exces- 
sive heat. Some practical joker cut the rope which had been hung across the Seine for 
the convenience of people who could not swim. All who were holding on were carried 
away by the stream and drowned. This took place on the 29th June, and 300 corpses 
were picked out on the morrow. St. Gelais’s venture in 1717 was also crushed by the 
Mercure and Gazette de France acting in concert. We learn from one of his two 
numbers that the first public masked ball at the Opera took place on the 2nd January, 
1716, and these balls had become all the rage in 1717, The Théatre Francais took 
to giving one every week throughout the carnival, and the theatre was lit by sixty-four 
chandeliers with eighteen branches: total 1152 wax candles, The admission was 
1 crown per man, but nothing for ladies, and the ball began at 10 p.m. and ended at 
6 the next morning. 
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occasionally to six or seven, within a fortnight ; but these were in general 
like the supplements of the London Gazette, records of promotions and 
official acts, rather than reports of news. The impediment to daily 
papers in France was, that journalists could never be sure of their pro- 
perty fortwo days together ; and it would have been folly to embark capital 
in a speculation which any court lady, favourite, or understrapping clerk 
could have snuffed out with a breath to gratify a minute’s resentment. 


IV. 


We come now to that period of the eighteenth century when politics 
were at a standstill, and when the battles of the Philosophers with the 
Church absorbed all men’s energies. It was the era of Voltaire, Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Rousseau, Grimm, the Encyclopedia, and the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. Fury is a mild word to describe the animus exhibited by both 
parties in this desperate struggle. Writers were thrown into the Bastille 
every day, came out again and set to work afresh with more violence 
than ever. The King, his mistresses, his policy, and the perilous state 
of the national finances were all lost sight of. The great question was— 
“ Ought Christianism to be maintained or not?’’ To which a quarter of 
Paris said ‘‘ Yes,” while the other three-quarters cried ‘‘ No,” and the 
point was fought over with pen and ink. 

There were then two sorts of writers besides the Philosophers, namely, 
the Gazetteers and the Journalists. The former wrote for the papers 
licensed to talk of politics, the latter were attached to the literary prints, 
whose name was legion, and of course the two sets hated and despised 
each other cordially. The Gazetteer maintained that any scarecrow was 
fit for a Journalist, and the Journalist retorted that a man must have a 
grovelling soul to be a Gazetteer. Thetruth was, that the Gazetteers 
were the better men, being the richer, and the Journalists would mostly 
have been glad to become Gazetteers could they have obtained employment 
on the political papers. A similar feud raged during the first and second 
Empires between the Grands Journalistes and the Petits Journalistes, and 
the quarrel may be summed up as Fine Coat v. Shabby Coat, and vice 
versd. There were a few exceptional journalists, however, who steadily 
declined preferment to the higher prints, and gloried in expending a talent 
that was essentially French on flimsy little sheets, whose wit and popu- 
larity were far in excess of their volume and commercial value. In the 
battle of Philosophy the Gazetteers took part on one side or the other, 
with grave arguments and scholarly essays; the Journalists waged war 
with puns, songs, and ridicule. A few took no part whatever, but 
splashed the combatants on either side with their pens most impartially. 

The journalists of the Encyclopedic era were queer souls, who lived 
in garrets and dined chiefly off fried potatoes, served in a paper by the 
stove-woman round the corner. Almost every big street had its 
journalist, and an own particular print, which this lean but indefatigable 
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being published on candle paper once a week. The man was known 
down the thoroughfare. He chronicled the marriages, births, or con- 
nubial woes of his neighbours; he was welcome to a dinner now and 
then, and it was always remembered that he ate much. If he showed 
himself eloquent in praising the comeliness or good wares of the fruiteress 
downstairs, maybe he had a smile and a bag of apples given him for 
nothing ; if he went on the opposite tack, he risked having a saucepanful 
of kitchen water emptied over him next time he passed. In either case 
—apples or kitchen water diminished in no respect the amicable rela- 
tions he kept up with the neighbourhood ; and the grocers of the district 
called him an honest rogue good-humouredly. It was no great matter 
to him, if he were paid for the copies of his journal, which he personally 
hawked about, in cash or kind, and a pound of sausages for three copies, 
two rush-dips for a single number, or a pair of breeches for a whole half 
year’s subscription, were remunerations he could not afford to despise. 
People confided to him their grievances, and besought him to libel their 
neighbours, which he did obligingly enough, if he had no special reason 
for refusing; and, as a natural consequence, he had always a few 
grudges stalking after him, though these desisted in time, for the journalist 
had a soothing tongue. Some morning the whole street would be 
thrown into a state of commotion, and the inhabitants would troop out of 
their doors to see their domestic chronicler marched away solemnly between 
two tipstaffs, and in a somewhat hang-dog mood, to the Bastille. Perhaps 
it was debt; perhaps a too bold shot at some one in place—clerk, beadle, 
recruiting-sergeant, or what not. Then there would be much cackling 
in the street and cries of compassion, and the rancour for past libel, if 
any survived, would melt away; and the apple-woman, the stove-woman, 
the tailor’s wife, and the cobbler’s niece would take turns at going to the 
prison and passing the poor journalist a few delicacies through the iron 
bars. But he was not an important bird enough to be caged for any 
length of time—he was a tomtit, not an eagle—and it was never very long 
before the sun shone again upon him, as he was released from durance 
and cautioned not to come there again. Then he would find a bouquet 
on his garret sill when he returned home; and the neighbours would 
treat him to roast veal, and broach a cheap bottle of vin d’Argenteuil in 
his honour. Sadness had reigned whilst he was away, mirth and joy 
had attended the resumption of his duties as a censor of state polity 
and a purchaser of fried potatoes. The journalist was never rich, for 
money melted in his fingers, and he seldom married, because marriage 
is incompatible with the pursuit of literature and gallantry, which should 
go hand in hand. The customary end of the journalist was the hospital 
and a deal coffin, and his usual epitaph was: ‘‘ C’était un bon diable!” 
The Encyclopedists, Voltaire at the head of them, disliked the journal- 
ist, and called him gueusx, coquin, and other energetic things, because the 
journalist set light store by fame to whatever eminence it attained, and 
would write of an Encyclopedist as of any other man. But it must not 
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be forgotten that Voltaire hated and persecuted others besides the repre- 
sentatives of ‘French Grub Street. He was not a liberal for all his 
philosophy, and people who picture him as turning at bay upon a whole 
pack of curs who snarled at his heels, have got hold of the wrong end. of 
the story. So long as the Church was in the ascendant, the Encyclopadists 
no doubt had a hard time of it. Their works were burned by the hang- 
man, they themselves peopled the Bastille in squads, and if they escaped 
the halter, it was owing to no fault of their enemies. But after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits the tables were reversed, and there is nothing more 
curious than the alacrity of the lately persecuted philosophers to pay off 
old scores, and so prove that a man may be a great liberal in theory, and 
yet dearly love a little quiet oppression for his own private behoof. There 
were three writers of distinction and honour, l’Abbé Desfontaines, l’'Abbé 
Grosier, and. M. Fréron, who are classed in most men’s minds, on the 
strength of Voltaire’s description of them, as imbeciles of the choicest 
sort, They were virtually the three defenders of Christianity during the 
eighteenth century, the only men who endeavoured without anger or bad 
language to withstand the flood of impiety which had been let loose over 
the land m the name of free thought. Fréron in particular was a most 
polite and just controversialist, but this did not prevent him from being 
treated as the blackest of scoundrels by the Encyclopsdists, whose infal- 
libility he had contested, and Voltaire did his honest best to ruin him. 
This, then, was the condition of the Press at the close of Louis XV.’s reign: 
—The Philosophers had triumphed, but the Press, taken as a body, and 
as regards freedom, moderation, and respectability generally, had not 
made a step forward since the time of Renaudot and Loret. There were 
brilliant writers, and honest writers, but the Encyclopexdists, who might 
have done much for the liberty of Journalism by showing themselves 
generous after their victory, established the precedent that the uppermost 
party in France should always keep the lowermost under heel, and, above 
all, gag it. D’Alembert, one of the first apostles of the Rights of Man, 
actually petitioned Frederick the Great to suppress the Courrier du Bas- 
Rhin, which had criticised one of his, D’Alembert’s, books too candidly ; 
and the despotic King was compelled to remind this exponent of liberty 
that the first of Man’s Rights is to have a free tongue. With the acces- 
sion of Louis XVI. the French Press entered upon the third period of its 
history. Speculative philosophy was shelved, and Gazetteers and Journal- 
ists applied themselves to the work of preparing that great Revolution 
which sent most of them to the scaffold. 





Erratum.—A confusion of persons was inadvertently made in the Article on 
the French Press (June 1873), page 725. It was with Anne de Bourbon, Duchess 
of Longueville, and not with Marie de Longueville, Duchess of Nemours, that the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld fell in love. Mdlle. de Longueville was step-daughter 
to Mdme. de Longueville. Also, page 724, line 11, for the words, ‘* Retz’s henchman 
Gondi,” read “ Retz’s henchman and relative Ambroise de Gondi.”’ 
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Gach and the Pean-stalh, 
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Vii. 


Prop. talk of skeletons in the cupboard. Lina’s skeleton was not in 
the cupboard, but locked up in one of the square iron boxes in her father’s 
study at home. He called the place his den. No housemaids were ever 
allowed to dust the room or put it in order. Lina was the only member 
of the household ever admitted, and, indeed, few people except Lina 
would have cared to spend much time there. It was a dreary sort of 
place; to say nothing of Sir George himself, lumber of every description 
lay piled in the corners, under the tables ; ugly and forbidding things were 
scattered about; the room was close, with a faint smell of tobacco, of 
books, of mice; spiders roved along the ceiling, moths flew out of the 
corners, where from year to year clothes hung to pegs, and coats and 
hats were covered with dust. There was a rusty collection of pistols and 
foreign-looking weapons against one faded wall, and a case full of whips 
and heavy sticks. Along the chimney stood a row of stags’ heads, 
opposite the window a great cabinet full of fossils, from which toothless 
jaws were yawning, socketless eyes blankly glaring, thousand year old 
thigh-bones lying with peeling labels. The tin box was one of six in 
which Sir George kept the family papers, and it was supposed to relate 
most specially to Lina’s own affairs. 

One day Sir George called his daughter in to help him to look for 
a bill he had mislaid. Lina, girl-like, went seeking about in all sorts of 
impossible places, behind the boomerang, in the sheath of the cutlass, 
inside her father’s umbrella, and then peeping behind the cabinet she 
happened to see a thick packet wedged in against the wall. She pulled it 
out with her slender little hand, and saw that it was a parchment covered 
with many inky flourishes and signatures and wafers (all unavailing 
enough to fasten the farm they related to to its rightful possessor), 
Lina peeped inside a fold of the parchment and saw the names of Lefevro 
and Gorges written over and over again, and she crossed the room slowly, 
reading as she came along. 

‘Papa, this must be of consequence,” she said, and the baronct 
held out his hand, thinking she had found the bill. ‘ ‘* Agreement 
between the said Sir Harold Gorges, baronet, and the said John Lefevre, 
farmer, of the same parish, as regards the said fields commonly called 
Marshfields,’”’ read Lina, unsuspiciously. Sir George, springing from his 
seat, snatched the roll angrily out of her hand. 
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‘* What have you got there ?’ he said roughly. ‘‘ Have I not told you 
over and over again that you are not to touch anything in my room?” 
and without even looking at it, he hastily flung the parchment into the box 
that stood open before him. 

‘‘Do you know what it is, papa?” Lina asked with frightened 
persistency. 

“No, I tell you,” he shouted, and showering down all the other 
papers that were lying on the table, he closed the iron lid with a great 
clang, locked it violently, and put the key in his pocket. 

So Lina’s skeleton was only a parchment skeleton after all. A very 
vague, backboneless skeleton, and yet it haunted her continually. She had 
heard the story of the Lefevres’ accusation. The thought of that dusty 
parchment returned to her many and manyatime. At church, when she 
saw Mrs. Lefevre’s widow's bonnet bobbing before her, the skeleton popped 
from over a pew. In the sunset lane, when she read poor Hans’ verses, 
her skeleton came, crackling and dusty, to haunt her. Lady Stella had 
no need to take the young man’s defence so warmly. Poor Lina listened, 
day by day more pale and more distracted. She could not help it. In 
vain she blamed herself and her own unworthy suspicions. How dare she 
suspect her father? She was pursued by the thought that she had seen 
the missing lease. She had tried once again to speak to her father on 
the subject, but her courage failed before the furious expression of his 
face. 

Lina was no heroic nature; she could not stand before his rude 
vehemence. Miss Gorges should have been cast in some firmer mould. 
Sir George would have been a better man if his wife and children had 
been less afraid of him. Lady Stella was the only one of the party 
from whom he would ever bear a contradiction, but to ker Lina could 
not breathe her suspicions; she kept them close and brooded and 
pondered upon them and drooped sadly. 

‘‘ She seems all out of tune, somehow,” said Harold to his wife. 

‘‘ She was very much upset by that scene on the common,” said 
Lady Stella, ‘‘and now your father is very much vexed becauso she 
will not even look at poor Mr. Crockett. It isa pity. She wants some 
more interest in life. She does not seem happy, and does not look well. 
Harold, look at baby! actually standing by the chair,” and as she took 
her baby in her arms, Lady Stella thought to herself, with some sweet and 
pardonable pride, that she herself was happy, and that her own life was 
indeed complete. 

And yet all this time Lina was growing and toning and ripening in 
spirit, as people do, who have even a sorrow to educate them. Each 
terror and regretful longing taught her to feel for others, for the grief at 
her gate, for the trouble that met her along the road, as no description 
could have ever taught her, and with her sympathy and secret revolt of heart 
(which was all the more passionate for its enforced silence and terrified 
suppression), the girl's somewhat morbid nature seemed to grow silence by 
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silence. Some strange new impulse impelled her to be more true to her 
own self than she had been hitherto. When Lina said no to Mr. 
Crockett’s advantageous proposal, she was firm to her new faith, though 
she had much to go through from them all, to say nothing of Mr. Crockett’s 
persistent persecution: he was an amiable, obstinate man, and having 
‘* come forward,” as Sir George said, seemed little inclined to go back. 

But something had raised a veil from Lina’s eyes, taught her to try 
to grasp at the solemn soul of life, not to fear sorrow as she once had 
done, nor to turn from those sacred sad rites, by which, at the price of 
sacrifice and with pangs of self-renunciation, the mystery of life in some 
inscrutable way, as time goes on, touches the very stones and sanctifies our 
daily bread. 


TX, 


The next Saturday's [xcelsior came out with an article which drove 
Sir George nearly frantic. There was nothing to lay hold of. This 
polite sarcastic bitterness was very different from the richly laid-on 
epithets of vituperative partisanship. In vain the old Baronet stamped 
and raged and choked over his grilled luncheon bones, there was 
nothing to be done. He vowed he would bring an action for libel, 
although his attorney had assured him there was nothing libellous 
in the article, not even in the opening apologue, where some mytho- 
logical monster was described, whose voracity not only extended 
to the donkeys and the geese upon the commons, but to the commons 
themselves, which he seemed prepared to gulp down—thistles, washing- 
lines, furze-bushes, and all. ‘This mythological monster was not 
fastidious—so it was reported. Fair Andromedas, ancient widows, un- 
wary leascholders, all fell victims to his voracity, to say nothing of farm- 
yards and their unsavoury contents. 

How different was the conduct of the respected lord of two adjoining 
manors, the Hzcelsior went on to say, who carefully respected all those 
rights that could be proved, and only attempted to possess himself of those 
which long custom perhaps had given for the use of the inhabitants of the 
parish, but about which some legal difliculties might arise—for instance, 
the village green and the elm trees—— 

‘¢ What a wicked, wicked shame!” said poor Lady Gorges, looking 
up from her plate. ‘George, dearest, do you really think they mean 

ou?” 
: ‘‘What do I care who they mean?” the Baronet growled, crashing 
down the paper on the table. 

“Perhaps it is Mr. Crockett,’ faltered Lady Gorges. ‘‘He has 
property here, you know, and ‘« 

7 ,” said Sir George. ‘Give me a sharper knife, 
Corkson. How dare you bring me such a thing as this!” and he almost 
flung the great blade into the butler’s eye. 
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«You are quite right to pay no attention to what they say, dear,” 
faltered Lady Gorges with an agonised look. 

“ Hold your tongue, Jocasta,” roared her husband. ‘‘ Lina, will you 
have any more cold meat ?—say yes or no: it! How dare the cook 
send it up half raw!” 

Lina shook her head with an expression of disgust. 

When her father left the room, she got up, heedless of her mother’s 
call, and followed him into the hall, where she heard him stamping about, 
shouting for his boots, his whip, his horse. 

‘Your mother is only about one remove from an idiot,’ he said to 
Lina, as she came up; ‘‘ how can you let her talk such nonsense? Iam 
going to see Gripham, to talk things over again. their imperti- 
nence. I know the writer: it is that Lefevre—crash him! He 
shall pay for his articles.” 

Lina stood leaning against the hall table, watching her father as he 
prepared for his ride. . . Sho felt she must speak. It was her duty, 
come what might. 

‘* Papa,” she said, in her grave, vibrating voice, ‘‘ I must say this—before 
you take any steps, remember that you never looked at that paper I found. 
If it were to be the lease, if he were to prove e 

* What, you too!” raved Sir George in a new frenzy. He flung his 
heavy coat to the ground in bis rage, and he seized her by the shoulders. 
Lina turned pale and sick and giddy, so that she scarcely knew what 
happened ; she did not see his fierce red face turn pale. But sho was his 
girl—the one person in the world he loved. ‘Get out of my way,” he 
said, with a sudden change of tone, letting her go, so that she would have 
fallen but for the table. When she looked up her father was gone. The 
coat was still lying on the ground, and as the butler picked it up Sir 
George’s keys fell out of one of the pockets. ‘‘ Ma’am,” said Corkson, 
coming up, ‘‘ shall I send them after him ?” 

‘“‘No, give them to me,” said Lina faintly. ‘I will keep them.” 














X. 


Up at Stoneymoor Court the sun blazes steadily on the flagged court- 
yard ; it throws the shadow of the brick arcades along the flags; the 
chimney-stacks stand out against a blue vault where some birds are flying 
in a line. It is all very silent, very hot. The morning-room windows 
are open wide. The oak panels look dark and seem a refuge from the 
flames of this autumn day. It is Lina’s own sitting-room, with the grand 
old chimney, where the scutcheon of the Gorges is carved above the shelf. 
There are the pictures of the vanished ladies who have inhabited the 
room in succession: the Sir Antonio More grandmother, whose eyes are 
Lina’s still ; the Sir Joshua grandmother, the first Lady Gorges. Those 
ladies were happy enough no doubt in their morning-room, respected and 
peaceful, enclosed and protected by the oaken walls from the dangers 
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by night, from the heat of the day, from the wild pains that were still 
lurking round about the park gate—pains of hunger, of want, of life-long 
weariness. ° 

Those dead ladies had been good women living, sheltered among the 
branches of the family tree, coming to an edifying end. They did not 
resent their patches and euscs, their laces, the pearl necklaces on their slim 
throats. Why could not their descendant be as they were, useful, con- 
tented in her generation, as ready as they had been to keep up the family 
tradition of womanly beauty and graceful virtue ? How could she demean 
herself as she did by taking an interest where none should have existed 
for her ? 

People cannot reveal their secrets and then go back and be as if they 
had never spoken nor thrilled in sympathy. As the time comes round, 
one by one, people strike their note, speak their word, and are revealed 
to cach other; and the day had come when Lina revealed herself as she 
was, and broke through her reserve. When she had met Hans again 
after that miserable discovery, he knew what manner of woman she was. 
How could she still treat him with lofty young lady indifference and dis- 
tance ? The injustice which had been done, her father’s violent attack 
upon him and threatened prosecution—all seemed to draw her towards 
him; and she found herself talking to him almost as if he were a 
baronet’s son, asking him one question after another—about himself, 
about his dispute with her father, about the poor in the parish. One day 
Hans eagerly offered to take her to see Old Conderell and the cottage in 
which he lived, and Lina would have gone off then and there if Lady 
Stella had not interfered. Lina was very angry with her for interfering, 
and drew herself up quivering with vexation; but while the discussion 
was pending, Lady Gorges drove up in her big carriage, and Lina was 
carried off a prisoner in a dark padded prison, with an immense battle- 
mented coat of arms on the panel. 

Lina of the golden hair is standing in one corner of the room in the 
curious nervous attitude peculiar to her; one foot put straight out, her 
long arm hanging by her side, and her blue eyes wandering round, anxious 
and vacant. . . . Was anything amiss? Everything looked comfortable 
and luxurious enough. The gardener had brought two great basins of 
roses for her table. She had just come in, and had flung her blue gauze 
scarf and her hat upon a chair, with a volume of La Harpe’s Course of 
French Literature, which she had been reading in the garden (there was a 
verbena leaf to mark her place) ; some music which had just arrived from 
Hilford was piled on the floor, Ap Thomas’s ‘“ Variations,” ‘ Erin-go- 
Bragh,” and other melodies. On the top of the music a great grey fan was 
lying half open (the women at work in the fields had no fans), and beside 
the music on the floor at her feet stood a small tin box. It was marked 
No. 5, and looked just like one of those in Sir George’s study. 

A sound at the door. Lina hastily covers the box with her scarf and 
turns round with a startled ‘‘ Who is there?” ~ 
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It is only her mother, who opens the door and puts in her head. 
‘* Your papa is out.- I am going to distribute the bread tickets in the 
housekeeper’s room, Lina. Shall we drive at three ?”’ 

Lina looks round, absent and a little confused. ‘* Yes, mamma, at 
three,”’ she says. 

“That is, if dear papa does not come back,” continues Lddy Gorges, 
*‘ for he might be vexed with us for ordering the carriage and not wish us 
to drive.” 

‘* Perhaps not, mama,” says Lina, with an impatient sigh. 

And then Lady Gorges closed the door, and trotted off to the house- 
keeper’s room, where the good lady’s chief interests were sorted away, 
and where twice a week in her husband’s absence she assembled a certain 
number of pensioners. (Her benefactions were not likely to pauperise 
the neighbourhood, but she kept them from Sir George’s knowledge, and 
economised this bread and meat cast upon the waters, out of the house- 
keeping books.) 

The poor lady would retire to her store-room in the intervals of her 
husband’s temper to solace herself with sugar-cones and orderly jam-pots, 
tin-cans of spice, and gingerbread nuts. It was Mrs. Plaskett’s niece 
whose duty it was to dust and arrange the contents of the many cupboards. 
The store-room led by a narrow stone passage to the door of Sir George’s 
study; it also opened into the yard, and the Baronet had a fancy for 
passing out this way without being seen by the household. There was a 
third door leading to the pantry and the kitchens, through which Susan 
Plaskett would escape if she heard him coming, and where, on bread-and- 
meat-ticket days, she used to stand sentry, admitting the applicants one 
by one. 

The concourse had been larger than usual. Juvenile Ferriers, 
Pencuits, Conderells had appeared, each with a dismal story. Mrs. Barnes 
herself had looked up to ask for help; two of her hens had been killed 
on the common the day of the ‘turn-out,’ so Mrs. Barnes called it. 
They had been found crushed under the branches of a fallen elm. 

“One be my best sitter, milady,” quavered the poor old woman. 
‘¢’Tis a heavy loss to me.” 

Lady Gorges gave her a shilling and a certain amount of sympathy 
and scolding towards making up her loss. 

“You really cannot expect me to do more, Mrs. Barnes,” said she, 
‘‘ considering the very uncivil, ungrateful way in which you have all been 
behaving to Sir George, who always does so much for you all. I was 
quite grieved to hear how you had all forgotten yourselves. Pray re- 
member not to forget yourselves again.” 

Widow Barnes meekly tottered off with her shilling, feeling that she 
had been guilty of some vague enormity against her betters. She knew 
very well that this shilling would not buy her another Dorking. ‘ But 
milady was a real lady, whatever people said. An onquiet lot they were 
down the village. There was that young Lefevre! ‘Twas he set the 
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others on. . . Why couldn’t he stop quiet at home instead of flourishing 
about as he did?’”’ wondered Widow Barnes, feebly crawling along the 
road. 

Meanwhile Lina with trembling hands is unlocking No. 5, turning 
over deeds and plans and hurriedly looking them over, and Lady Gorges 
is examining an important new case of Albert biscuits, all pasted up with 
red inscriptions. 

“‘ These will do nicely for Sir George’s afternoon tea, Susan,” she 
says to her little attendant. ‘I will put some out for to-morrow.” 

And Hans the unquiet spirit is jumping over a ditch. Then, by the help 
of a branch, he lugged himself up a steep embankment, then he leapt over 
a hedge, and so by the short cut he scrambled up the steep slope to the 
Hall. He wanted to see Sir George, and so come to terms with him. 
Hans Lefevre was nobody, but Hans the accredited agent of the Reds and 
Greens, with the Lvcelsior to back his demands and a lawyer’s opinion 
in bis pocket, to say nothing of all the chances of the coming election, 
was a personage not to be utterly ignored. 


XI. 


And so by one of those chances which sound improbable when they are 
written down, although they happen often enough in real life, while Hans 
was wandering round the house in search of an entrance, Lina with tremb- 
ling hands and drawn blinds was reading over the lines of his future fortune. 

Hans found himself in a back yard at last, and walking across, he 
accosted an elderly woman in a big apron, who stood looking out of a 
back door; he took her for the housekeeper. She seemed much per- 
turbed when he asked if Sir George was at home. 

‘“‘ Sir George! he is riding up the road! What do you want? This 
is not the right door. My husband does so dislike meeting people on his 
way. You must wait if you want to see him. Here, Plaskett, take this 
person into the pantry, put by the bread-tickets, and shut the door.” 

Hans flushed up, but after a moment’s hesitation he followed the maid 
into the adjoining pantry, when she began stowing away the bread pans 
and baskets in the various cupboards. ‘‘ You should have gone to the 
front door, Mr. Lefevre,” said Susan; ‘‘ Sir George does storm at us if he 
meets any one on his way. There he comes ;”’ and through the closed door 
Hans could hear a loud voice shouting and scolding. 

‘‘Faw! how close your room is! I’m tired. —— it, can’t you tell 
them to bring me some tea? and don’t forget the cognac,” he shouted, 
‘and tell the cook I have another man’s dinner to-morrow, and—let her 
see that the roast is properly served up. The dinner was not half cooked 
last time. You didn’t expect me so soon. I caught Gripham at the 
station. Where is Lina ? I want her.”’ 

Lina heard her father’s voice echoing through the open doors, but she 


did not move. 
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She had lost her count of time and was still standing with the fatal 
paper in her hand; she was not reading it, but wondering in a stupid, 
tired way what she could do: how she had best persuade her father that 
this was indeed the missing lease to be given up to the rightful owner. 
Did he know? Ah, no, that at least was impossible. She shrunk from 
certainty, poor child—and clung passionately to her one hope that he 
was unconscious of the truth. He had scarcely glanced at the paper 
as he flung it into the box. How could he know? And then suddenly 
the door opened wide and her mother came in in some hurry and 
fluster, and Lina, startled, in terror and confusion unconsciously followed 
her father’s precedent and dropped her roll into the open box at her 
feet. 

‘“¢ My goodness, Lina, what are you about?” cried Lady Gorges; ‘‘ your 
papa is calling for youeverywhere.” (‘ Lina!” came a shout from the dis- 
tance.) ‘“‘ He is come back, he wants his cheque-book, and Corkson says 
you have got the keys. Oh! and you are to take No. 5 deed-box. Aro 
you ill, child? Why have you pulled down the blinds ?” 

‘¢ The sun was too dazzling,” said Lina, trying to collect her thoughts. 
‘‘ Mama, what—why does papa want the deed-box ?”’ 

‘‘ That tiresome young Lefevre is here, come to talk about his rights,” 
said Lady Gorges; ‘I sent him to wait in the pantry. I hope I did not 
offend him.” 

‘‘ Oh! mama, how could you?” said Lina. ‘Did he mind?” 

"«* What does it signify whether he did or not?” said Lady Gorges. 
‘< It was very disagreeable for me: you can hear every word that is said 
from the pantry, and dear papa seemed tired and annoyed. He has such 
an active mind. He has been telling me he thinks of building a new public- 
house on the common ; it is a nice airy situation and an excellent invest- 
ment, and it was very foolish of me to object.” 

«Oh! mama,” Lina was beginning; but a loud call from her father 
made her start up hurriedly. 

‘¢ You will find him in the hall,” said Lady Gorges, as Lina took up 
the box and ran out of the room. 

Lady Gorges went about tidying the room and pulling up tho blinds. 
‘How could she sit in this darkness, and what was she doing with the 
box ?’’ wondered the mother. ‘‘ Dear me, how limp those curtains are! I 
must speak to Susan.” 

If Hans ever felt sorry for any one in his life, it was for Lina that day, 
as she camo into the hall, carrying the deed-box and the cheque-book 
that her father had asked for. Sir George was leaning back on one 
of the big chairs and looking very strangely. The cup of tea Lady 
Gorges had ordered was there on the table before him, and beside the tea 
stood a liqueur case and a glass half emptied; and as Lina came in 
Sir George suddenly filled his cup to the brim with brandy and drained 
it off. The day was very hot; the Baronet’s brain had been greatly 
excited. He had perhaps wished to brace himself up for the interview 
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with young Lefevre Ly an extra potation. Alas! Noah Ferricr himself 
could not have been more completely fuddled and overcome in the bar of 
the ‘‘ Green Ladders ”’ than was the poor Baronet in his own ancestral hall. 
The Baronet gave a strange sort of chuckling laugh, which frightened 
poor Lina. Hans came forward, and would have taken the heavy box 
from her, but she refused his help, and laid it down herself on the table 
before her father; and as she did so she saw to her terror that she had 
left the keys in the lock. But Sir George noticed nothing; and indeed 
his strange look and voice made Lina forget all else in her bewilder- 
ment. Poor Lady Gorges might have been less frightened. 

‘“‘ Come here,”’ he said; ‘‘is this right-box-number-five-quiteright ?” 

He ran his words oddly one into the other; but at the same time, 
with the greatest politeness and elaboration, he began to explain to 
Hans that he kept all his important papers in different boxes, always 
different. 

‘Don’t put your eggs”’ (Sir George called them eggsh) ‘ into the same 
basket,” said he. ‘This is my deed-box’’—he went on, chuckling. and 
patting it with one hand—‘ my hen with the golden eggs, hey, Lina? 
. . . That bit of gorse shall pay for your wedding-dress, my dear;”’ and 
again he chuckled, and then suddenly nodded off to sleep. 

It was one of the most cruel scenes in Lina’s life. She looked up at 
Hans with a wild, imploring look. How sorry he seemed for her !—there 
was comfort in his compassionate face. 

‘¢ Your father has been overcome by the heat,’’ said the young man 
in alow voice. ‘It will pass off; you need not be frightened. I will 
come again another day.” 

Sir George, who had nodded off, suddenly woke up with a start, 
and heard the last words. 

*«‘ Another day!” said he. . . . “ No time like the preshent. Come 
here, you It is my wish,” he added, with great solemnity; and 
with an effort he sat bolt upright and opened the box with the keys that 
Lina had left in the key-hole. Then Sir George drew out a map of his 
estate, which he laid solemnly on the table before him and pushed 
towards Lefevre. 

‘‘ There,” said he, ‘ there is the map, and you will soo the common 
belongsh to the marsh-lands, and the marsh-lands belong to me.”’ 

Hans coloured up. ‘There may be some doubt about that, sir,” he 
said; ‘‘and I do not believe that the owner of the marsh-lands has any 
right to enclose the common.” 

Sir George got very vehement. ‘I am the owner of marsh-lands!”’ 
he said. ‘* WhosaysI’m not? Don’t you believe me? —— it! Yes, 
here is the lease;” and the wretched old man pulled out the fatal 
document which was lying at the top of the box, and flung it down on 
the table. Ashe did so he looked triumphantly from one to the other. 
Then some doubt seemed to occur to him, and he would have pulled it 
back again. ‘ This is mine ; give it back to me,” he shouted; but Hans 
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had taken up the paper, and he looked first at Miss Gorges and then at 
the sleeping man. ‘This is mine, not your father’s,” he said in a low 
voice, as he turned it over. 

‘¢ Then take it and go,” cried Miss Gorges, passionately. ‘‘ What aro 
you waiting for? Go, I tell you,” she cricd in a sort of agony of shame, 
clasping her hands. ‘‘ Don’t you see he has given it you? What are 
you waiting for ?”’ 

Sir George seemed awakening again. 

“He meant you to have it,” she said; ‘I know he did. I entrcat 
of you not to wait.” 

Her voice was like a sobbing echo from some long distance off, 


XII, 


Hans walked away with many things in his mind ; he was trying to think 
itall over before encountering his mother’s loving vehemence and cross- 
questioning. For Lina’s sake he determined to shield the tipsy old man, 
and to say that the lease had been willingly delivered up, although Hans was 
too shrewd not to suspect the real truth of the matter. Did Lina suspect ? 
He hoped not. Poor young lady, how sweet, how pathetic was her 
story! what a sad life! how beautiful she looked, as she flung down the 
roll before him, pale and tremulously vibrating, all her soft drift of hair 
pushed back. He should never forget her innocent sad look; he could see 
her, still, the little bit of old yellow lace at her throat, and the gleam of 
her diamond locket, and the wild soft flash of her eyes. It was a sudden 
burst of sad music to him in the silence of his life ; some instants suddenly 
reveal all that has gone before, seem to tell of all that is to come, to realise 
@ meaning into existence itself, into all dull and inanimate things, all 
monotonous thoughts, and the sun rises with heavenly alchemy. As Hans 
left the room Lina looked at him for one instant, and the golden horizon 
of wonder-world had gleamed for them both. 

He found the cottage deserted and blazing with lonely sunshine. 
Hans ran up-stairs and down-stairs in search of his mother, who had gone 
down to the village. Hans was preparing to go in search of her, when 
Tom Parker rode up to the door in hot haste, stopping his horse with 
a heave and extending his legs widely apart. 

“Take care, Tom! what are you pulling at that bridle for?” said 
Hans, coming out with a radiant face. ‘I say, it is all right about the 
common, old Gorges is prepared to give in.” 

Tom gave a scornful laugh. ‘Give in!—not he. Are you going to 
be taken in by such chaff as that? I was coming for you, Hans. Butcher 
wants to see you at once. Haven't you heard what is up now? Do you 
know that the Ogre has got out a warrant against Bridges—chargo of 
brawling, obstructing the public way? You must come along and sce to 
it, Hans my boy,” cried the vulgar Tom on his high-shouldered red 
mare. ‘ We must have a slasher next Saturday. And wait till the next 
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election, when the young Ogre comes forward again. But come along— 
there is no time to lose.” 

‘You don’t mean to say that he has actually dared to summon Mr. 
Bridges ?” cried Hans, very much excited. ‘I'll be with you directly.” 

And so it happened that his mother came home, depressed and tired, 
to find an empty house, no hint of good in store, no news of Hans. She 
sat down wearily in a vague and remorseful state of mind. Poor thing! 
in these twilight hours a melancholy array of ghosts used often to 
rise up to haunt her: all the things she had done amiss, all those 
she had left undone; and the words she had said and those she had 
left unsaid, and the many absurd and indescribable terrors of a 
troubled mind. Hans had not come in; was he hurt with her? Had 
she said anything to pain him? He had not answered her the night 
before when she had complained of Mrs. Plaskett ; perhaps he had thought 
her cold when she said good-by. If only she could understand him 
better and suffice to him; but somehow, dearly as they loved each other, 
they seemed a long, long way off: the more she loved him, the more confi- 
dence she longed for and the further he seemed away. And incomplete 
natures wanting more than their desert, are apt to be sad ones; perhaps 
they would be happier if they could be contented to be content. But as 
I have said, Emelyn Lefevre was her own life, and with some people 
everything means everything, and they put their whole hearts’ interest 
into each mousetrap along the road—and perhaps they catch the mouse 
and they are scarcely satisfied; or it runs away and they cannot be com- 
forted. 

Mrs. Lefevre started up at last, lit a light, and began to sew a little; 
but her head ached, and she threw down her work and blew out her candle. 

She had been sitting for some time in the dark, when some one 
knocked at the door. ‘Is that you, dearest Hans?’ she said, with a 
sigh ; there was no answer. The door opened a little farther, and some 
one came in. The room was so dark, that although the white figure was 
standing in the doorway, Emelyn did not recognise it. All the dazzling 
purple twilight was dancing outside, and a faint fresh incense from tho 
evening fields came in with the slim white drift of drapery. ‘* Who is it ? 
what is it ?”’ said Mrs. Lefevre, starting up. 

‘‘ITam Lina Gorges. Miss Gorges from Stoneymoor. I want to speak 
to Mrs. Lefevre, or—or her son ;” the voice failed, then rallied, with that 
curious trembling chord that belonged to it. 

‘‘ Miss Gorges !’’ said Mrs. Lefevre, surprised, and coming forward. 
‘¢ Please wait one minute. I will get you a light.” 

‘‘No, no; please don’t get a light,” said Lina: ‘I have only come for 
a minute. They are waiting for me atthe Rectory. I have something to 
say.” . 

Mrs. Lefevre was greatly surprised. At another time she might have 
received Miss Gorges more coldly, but in the darkness of the twilight and 
the suddenness of the meeting she was surprised into her natural kindly 
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tone, and being an unconventional woman herself, she could understand other 
people doing things out of the common, and even forgive them for it. So 
she walked up to her visitor and took her by the hand, saying, ‘‘ As you 
like, my dear ; here is a seat in the window, and if you care to speak to 
me, I am ready to hear you.” And Lina knew, when she heard her 
speak, how it was that Hans had learnt the ways of a man of her own class 
of life, and, as she recognised some of the tones, she felt an unconscious 
sympathy for his mother. Only she sat silent, and realising how dreadful 
it was to spenk. Was there some strange difference between Hans and 
all the rest of the world, that it seemed to her as if he were the only person 
who would believe and understand her story ? 

After Hans left, the time seemed unending until her father awoke, and 
then the storm was so terrible that poor Lady Gorges had secretly sent 
Lina to her brother’s house to entreat him to come up. The 
Baronet was raving that he had been robbed, he had been cheated, 
and poor Lina’s fiction that he had returned the papers consciously was 
exposed to every servant in the house. She saw Corkson open-eared, 
open-eyed; Plaskett tripping consciously about. She knew that every 
word was caught up and commented on; the shame seemed almost 
more than she could bear. If only Hans could know the truth—he would 
believe her and help her to believe her own story. She sobbed it out to 
Lady Stella, who was very kind and sympathising, and who brought her 
baby to cheer her, and a Dresden cup full of tea. ‘I wouldn’t go to 
speak to Mr. Lefevre till you have seen Harold again,” Lady Stella said, 
brightly ; but all the time Lina felt that Hans was the only one person 
to whom she wanted to turn for help. Stella could not know what she 
was suffering when baby upset the Dresden teacup: she could smile 
and playfully shake her finger at the little thing, just as if Lina’s heart 
was not beating with shame. Stella did not love her poor papa as 
she did. ‘Oh, my poor papa,” Lina would repeat to herself, again and 
again. She felt faint; she could not bear the atmosphere of the room, 
and ran out into the garden, through the window, and breathed more 
freely. All the lights were low beyond the nut-woods, and she saw the 
purple dimness of the peaceful night spreading over each gorsy hollow ; 
then a star’s light silvered into the glow, then a candle shone from the 
farm-house window, and it seemed to call her somehow across the dusky 
fields, and then Lina, with a sudden determination, had opened the wicket- 
gate and passed out, crossing the common, and disappearing herself into 
the twilight gloom. And so it happened that she was sitting silent in the 
dark cottage room. 

Mrs. Lefevre was waiting, but all words seemed to fail. Lina felt the 
touch of her hand still in hers. The room was quite dark ; a faint streak 
of moonlight was now coming in through the lattice. 

‘IT thought I could have spoken,” said the girl at last. ‘I can’t— 
the words won’t come—I am very sorry. I will go back to the Rectory.” 

Mrs. Lefevre’s hand began to tremble a little. 
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‘My dear,” she said, nervously keeping the girl back, ‘‘is anything 
wrong ? Does it concern my son? You must tell me, indeed you must ; 
it would be too cruel to leave me in suspense. Has he got into trouble— 
hashe?” Mrs. Lefevre spoke shrilly. 

‘“‘No,” said Lina gravely, almost scornfully. ‘What should make 
you doubt him ? We are in trouble,” said the girl. ‘ You need not be 
unhappy, Mrs. Lefevre. It is wo who have done you a wrong. I 
understood it all by chance.” 

If Emelyn could have seen her face, she would have understood it all 
still better than poor Lina, but she was utterly bewildered. 

‘‘T have not seen Hans since the morning,” she said. ‘“ I know 
nothing.”” Then with a sudden flash—‘‘ Miss Gorges! A wrong? Is it 
possible that the lease——’—Emelyn Lefevre had curious and rapid 
inspirations at times—‘ Did you find it?” she cried. ‘‘ God bless you. 
Oh! my boy—my boy.” 

*‘Yes; I found: it,” said Lina, in.a low, shame-stricken voice ; ‘‘ it 
had been hidden for years. ‘You will believe me, won’t you? You will 
tell him to believe me?” she said. ‘That is why I came; I wanted 
him to know that I found it by a chance e 

‘‘ Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Lefevre. ‘‘ Yes, my dear, he will believe 
you. Do not be afraid,” said Mrs. Lefevre, and once more she took 
Lina’s passive, cold hand and with some sudden impulse bent forward and 
kissed her. 

Then Lina got up to go away; and as sho crossed the garden she saw 
Hans coming in at the gate. 





XIIl. 


A great red crescent moon came floating from behind the fresh dark 
trees. It hung burning gently in the sky, lighting the little garden full of 
cottage flowers, the white heads of the hollyhocks by which Lina was 
standing so motionless. This was a home-coming that he had never 
dreamt of as he hurried along the dark lanes: he thought to himself that 
if he spoke she would vanish from his eyes, into a flower, a moonbeam, a 
stray light upon a drift of vapour; but as he waited he heard her say his 
name in a low tone that struck familiarly on his ear; the vision of the 
flower and the moonbeam vanished away ; it was Lina who remained. She 
came forward quickly without waiting for him to speak. 

‘‘T have seen your mother. I have told her,” said Lina, ‘“ something 
that I wanted you to know—that J myself found the lease. You will re- 
member, won’t you?” she repeated wistfully. ‘‘ Shall I tell you the 
truth? Papa did not know of it; that is the truth. Now he knows 
what the paper was that he gave you; but I shall trust to you,” she said, 
‘¢ whatever the future may bring.” 

“Indeed you may,” said Lefevre, very much moved; ‘and if you 
only trust me, I don’t care who else——” He stopped short with a look 
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that lighted up even this dim radiance of garden and sweet mystery. Lina’s 
eyes filled with wide happy tears that seemed to come from some long, 
long distance, as did the voice that was speaking to her. Her whole un- 
reasonable tender heart seemed to go out in gratitude towards the friend 
who had found her in her trouble, who had understood her unspoken 
prayer. ‘ You will never tell any one ?” she repeated wistfully. 

‘¢T saw the lawyer to-day,” he answered gravely. ‘I have told him 
your father has returned the papers which had been so long mislaid. 
You and I must never speak of this again to each other, nor to any one 
else. I hope you will not be unhappy; indeed there is nothing to be 
afraid of;”? and then he was also silent, as they waited face to face. 
More stars came out, and wide breaths came from beyond the fields, and 
evening whispers and mysterious hushes, and in the dreamy light their 
eyes met once and then fell again. Mrs. Lefevre had gone back into the 
cottage, where the lamp was now alight and shining through a green cur- 
tain of garlanded clematis ; and here, outside, everything was turning to 
a silvery radiance—the very words and silence, the sleeping plants, the 
vapours and light clouds; even sorrow seemed beautiful to Lina at that 
moment, as she said in a low, sudden voice, ‘‘ Tell me how it is that I 
came. I donot know. I don’t know,” she continued, “how it is. I 
wanted you to know it all. It is very wrong to come to you—but oh! 
but you have made me speak to you by your kindness. . . . My 
poor papa, my poor papa!” sighed the girl with a great irrepressible 
sigh. 

‘You came in your kindness,” said Hans gravely; ‘‘ but I can only 
say, don’t let us speak of all this again, and remember that I shall never 
let any one else speak to me on the subject.” As his dark eyes lighted 
upon Lina they seemed (in her moved fancy) to put a meaning into all the 
past dead and sorrowful and bitter things among which she had grown 
up so sadly—to make a link between herself and the whole human race. 
‘‘ Don't you know that I love you?” said Hans by his silence as he looked 
at her. lLina’s own face was moved and sweet in the moonlight... . 
The church clock struck at last, ringing through the shadows. ‘I must 
go,” said Lina, remembering herself; and then, still without a word, Hans 
turned round and walked by her side, crossing the road and coming into 
the great stubble-field where they could see the country in moonlit miles, 
and all the stars of heaven assembling. Not far from the Rectory gate 
some one met them with an exclamation of surprise. 

It was Lady Stella, somewhat disturbed, with a lace shawl over her 
head. 

‘Tina! I have been looking for you. You missed me.” ‘I had 
meant to come with Miss Gorges,” said Lady Stclla, turning to Hans, 
with, for the first time, some slight indescribable touch of patrician preci- 
sion and distance in her voice. ‘TI also wished to tell you that we are 
very glad indeed to hear that you are to have your land after all. My 
husband has gone up to the Hall, and will speak to his father and say 
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everything, you may be sure, that you would wish said in your interest. 
Pray don’t let us take you any farther out of your way. Come, Lina.” 

They were gone, without a good-night. Lina, frightened and over- 
whelmed by her sister’s tone, had turned without a word or a look and 
followed her along the field-path. Hans saw them flitting like ghosts into 
the shadow of the great walnut-tree. 

Lady Stella did not know—how could she ?—all that had happened that 
day, what day it was! This visit had seemed to her a strange and un- 
called-for proceeding of Lina’s. She had rigid ideas of etiquette, for all 
her sweet charity of heart. She did not say much, but her displeasure 
was apparent. ‘‘Good-night, dearest,” she said, a little reproachfully, as 
Lina was starting. ‘I think you must wait for me another time. You 
know Iam your chaperone, and it is not usual for young ladies to go 
about alone. I shall come up and see you early to-morrow.” 

‘“‘Good-night,” said Lina passively, as she sank back in a corner of 
the carriage, and with a crunching jolt the great landau drove off with the 
pale girl safely shut in. As she passed the low farm-house she saw the 
light still in the lattice window. How ungrateful she had been! She had 
left him without a word or a farewell sign. Would he ever know her 
heart’s gratitude? ‘‘ Never, never,” said Lina to herself, bursting into 
tears in the choking padded darkness. 

Never! so people say to themselves, forgetting how short their nevers 
are. Never! we say; an image of all eternity makes us reel, as it dazzles 
before us; but never is not eternity, only a poor little life wearing away 
day by day, hour by hour. Seventy or eighty years and our never is over 
for us. 

Hans had certainly been hurt by Lady Stella’s coldness and distance, 
and by Lina’s silent acceptation of her blame; he had never presumed— 
it was she who had sought him out; he had deserved better treatment. 
They were not to be trusted, these fine ladies. 

Some people are born free, some are born slaves by nature—Lina was 
a slave by nature. A superior slave, but for all that she was not free. 
Hans was a freeman born—no willing dependant upon a fine lady’s 
caprices. When Lady Stella spoke in that galling tone of unconscious 
superiority, Lina should have shown, as she might have done, that she 
was something more than a casual patroness showing some passing interest 
in a poor young dependant. Hans was all the more angry because he 
seemed to feel this failure as a flaw in a sweet and noble character. Sweet 
indeed, and unlike anything and any one in his limited experience. Lady 
Stella had been kindness itself, but with Lina there had been this under- 
standing sympathy—he scarce knew what name to give the feeling—and 
for her to turn away in that grand-lady manner had pained him and 
wounded bim beyond expression. 

His mother blessed him as she said ‘‘ Good-night.” ‘There is no 
one like my Hans,” she said proudly; and looking at him with wistful 
eyes, ‘‘ Tans, T am not the only person who thinks so, my dear.” 
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Hans turned away abruptly. He went up to his room, and for hours 
the widow heard him pacing over-head until she fell asleep. ‘‘ Hush!” 
said the night. Hans leant his head upon his hands, and stretched out 
from the open lattice ; under the faint light of the stars that seemed rain- 
ing from heaven, lay the woods, the dusky roofs, and all dim outlines, 
confused, indistinct, asleep. As he pressed his hands against his head, 
he tried with an effort to calm the rush of the torrent of life, that seemed 
only the more vivid for the silent mystery all round. 

Lady Stella said nothing of Lina’s visit to the farm, and Lina herself 
offered no explanation. Lady Stella wasa discreet woman. She had that 
gift of considerate silence which belongs to people of a certain world, 
who have almost inherited the tradition. Discretion is not reserve: Lina 
was reserved, but not discreet. She could only open her heart in sudden 
impulses and pour it forth in a passionate cadence. She could not sing 
Lady Stella’s sweet and gentle song. But then all Lady Stella’s life was 
gentle: she had no lonely hours, no dark suspicions to poison her trust, 
no bitter reserves with those she loved. 


XIV. 


Poor Lina! After that moonlight, sunshino came to make all things 
cruelly distinct ; to scare away the sweetest dreams; to light up dull 
facts, monotonous habits, disappointment, people at play, people at work, 
common sense on the face of things—the Gorges’ crest on the panel of the 
great carriage as it rolled up the lane. How sensible it seemed, with all 
that it entailed—that hideous dragon’s head to which Lina was expected 
to sacrifice her poor little life without a moment’s doubt or hesitation ! 
Lina could ill stand the doubts of those she loved. She was constant, 
but not faithful by nature; she could ill hold her own against the tacit 
will of those she loved; she made no effort to see Hans again, but her 
confidence seemed to droop with her spirits; and though she scarcely 
owned it to herself, she longed to hear of him again. Once, with a secret 
trepidation, she had announced her intention of walking down to the 
farm ; why should she not go ? she asked herself. 

‘‘My dear,” said Lady Gorges, taking her aside, ‘‘ you must not 
think of it; your papa would be so displeased.”’ 

This must be at Stella’s suggestion, thought the girl. For a time she 
was very angry with Stella ; but how was it possible to keep up a coldness 
with any one so sweet ?—only the girl’s confidence seemed to droop away 
little by little. 

And indeed Sir George could not hear Hans’ name mentioned without 
fierce volleys of abuse. Day by day his temper became fiercer, his 
humours more unbearable. Lina said nothing; her one language was to 
grow more silent; she seemed to fade and fadein her corner. If only she 
could have heard them mention Hans’ name sometimes, she would have 
minded it less; but neither Harold nor Stella ever spoke of him now; 
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and one day when Lina was driving with her brother Harold, and met him 
in the lane and would have stopped, Harold urged on the pony, taking 
the reins from her hands. 

‘¢ Harold, why wouldn’t you stop ?”’ said Lina, almost in a passion. 

‘‘T am in a hurry, dear,” said Harold weakly, confused. ‘I havea 
christening at three o’clock—and there are reasons ;”’ but she could not 
make up her mind to question her brother. Lina used to ask herself 
what she had done—where her crime had been ? 

The truth was, there had been odd rumours in the village. Lady 
Stella might be discreet, but Mrs. Lefevre could not help speaking to 
Mrs. Plaskett of Lina’s visit ; Mrs. Plaskett had repeated the story with 
many fanciful additions, and some version of it had come to the Rector. 
He and his wife were in terror lest it should reach the Hall. Lina must 
not hear of it, they decided, and all intercourse with the farm must 
ceaso. And to spare one pang, as people do, they inflicted another still 
worse. People talked, as people talk, without much meaning; for a long 
time they discussed the lease so strangely restored. Hans, installed 
on his father’s domain, became a man of note in the parish. Harold 
called to see him one day, and to offer compensation for the land upon 
which his own house was standing. This land-rent came out of the 
young man’s private resources, and was somewhat of a tax, but he 
did not grudge it. Mr. Gorges found the young farmer ; he was full of 
a scheme for a joint-stock farming company; his own labourers were 
to have shares in it, and he had engaged a manager for a time, while 
he himself went off to Agricultural College to study the business more 
thoroughly. 

“You will be giving up your paper,” said Harold Gorges, not without 
some secret relief. 

‘“‘T am only going for a few months,” said Hans. “I hope to keep 
my hand in at the office, and to be home again before the elections.” 

Harold looked rather uncomfortable. His brother Jasper was coming 
forward; he was very doubtful as to what his reception might be; and 
a vision of future Fzcelsiors came before him. ‘ 

All this silent suppression was a mistake as far as Lina was con- 
cerned; she was unhappy, and brooding, while Hans was working and 
interested, and angry perhaps ; but anger is far less wearisome than passive 
regret. The farm had thrown out fresh gables ; the garden was trimmed 
and blooming. His carts were rolling along the lane; Mrs. Lefevre, in a 
nice black dress, would sit sewing in the garden. One day Hans was stand- 
ing beside her, and he took off his hat as his mother kissed her hand 
audaciously to Lina, and the girl bent her head in answer. Jasper Gorges, 
who had come home, and who was riding alongside of the carriage, was 
furious. 

‘“‘How can you encourage such impertinence?” he said, cantering 
up. ‘ That low ploughman!” 
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Lina coloured up: ‘ Why do you speak of Mr. Lefevre in that way, 
Jasper ; what wrong has he done you?” 

“Remember that I have heard more than you seem to imagine,” 
eaid Jasper, savagely. ‘‘ He is at the bottom of everything. I believe 
him to have organised this attack upon my father. Do you know that 
they have already contrived to get Mr. Kewsy to come down from Lon- 
don to defend that fellow Bridges? If it wasn’t for the election I would 
give them my mind,” said Jasper, in his father’s own tones, cutting at his 
poor little mare. 

Jasper was quite right in one of his surmises. It was Hans who had 
spirited up the Reds and Greens to apply to Mr. Kewsy, and to organise 
the Bridges Defence Committee. Young as he was, he had that peculiar 
art of leadership which is so hard to define: that gift of personal in- 
fluence and persuasion. His sleepy eyes seemed to open wide, his courage 
to rise ; a something that would have been called heroic in past times, 
seemed to carry other minds with his own. Mr. Kewsy himself was very 
much interested by the modest and handsome young fellow, and when 
that learned counsel appeared in court, strong in heart and clear in his 
merciless logic, Sir George’s summons was dismissed, and Bridges came 
off with flying colours. 

That winter was very severe: the cold nipped people’s hearts ; aches 
and pains seemed borne down by the heavy iron clouds ; trees shivered and 
shook their frozen wings in the blast. Birds were found lying dead under 
the hedges, and the price of provisions and of coals rose higher than had 
been known for years. In the spring, warmth, and light, and ease 
returned, but the prices were still excessive. Some landlords—the Duke 
among them—had raised their wages. Jasper Gorges, who was a shrewd 
man, told his father that he had been looking into the matter, and that 
before long it would be necessary for him to do so too. ‘*We must 
remember the election,” said Jasper. 

‘“‘ What do they want with more wages?” growled Sir George. ‘It is 
that Excelsior putting us to all this expense. That paper is at 
the bottom of it all.” 

The Fzcelsior still held its place, and now and then published articles 
that were really remarkable in their way—clearly conceived, simply ex- 
pressed; others were sheer clap-trap, and Hans blushed as he read 
them. But he worked away with all his might at his own work, and from 
time to time sent articles from the College, and once or twice he came 
home to see his mother. Hans believed in his cause and his organ, 
though now and then chance expressions that Butcher let drop struck him 
oddly. But he was too single-hearted to suspect others of motives different 
from his own. 

When Hans came back from the self-imposed course that he had under- 
taken, he was well satisfied with the condition of things in the home farm, 
but he thought there was a change in Tom Parker and Butcher. They 
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welcomed him gladly, and made him as much at home as ever; but they 
seemed to have been preoccupied with personalities, private discussions, 
and vague schemes for putting this man and that man into this place and 
that place, in all of which the Excelsior took part; but with which Hans 
himself could not sympathise with much cordiality. 

One day Hans had a somewhat unpleasant discussion with Butcher in 
the office, where he had gone to write a leader. He had come in in the 
middle of a conversation between Butcher and Parker, who was in his 
shirt-sleeves, superintending the men. 

‘““We can’t afford to have him popular-—never do for us. They say 
Jasper Gorges has not such a bad chance, after all. He is a clever fellow, 
and knows which way his bread is buttered.” 

‘¢ What is it all about ?”’ asked Hans. 

“Oh!” said Butcher, ‘ the old Ogre wants to raise his wages. He 
might get popular, you know—never do for us.” 

‘“‘ Look here, Tom,” said Butcher, with a grin. ‘I know how to stop 
it at once. We'll recommend him to do it, in a rattling leader.” 

‘But why shouldn't he raise his wages ?”’ said Hans. ‘ And why 
stop it? Whatis it to us whether Jasper Gorges or Lord Henry gets in 
for the county? I don’t suppose it will make much difference to any one 
of us in the long run.” 

‘‘Look here,” gaid Butcher, and he pointcd to a paragraph in the 
Excelsior. 

‘“We understand that Lord Henry Cropland, the second son of the 
Duke of Farmington, is about to issue an address to the electors of 
Hillford and Hayhurst on the occasion of the forthcoming election. His 
lordship, it will be remembered, has very lately come to reside among us, 
having retired from the navy, where he has seen much service. He 
is a staunch Liberal. Mr. Gorges, the eldest son of Sir George Gorges, 
of Stoneymoor Court, has, it is rumoured, also announced his intention of 
coming forward as the Conservative candidate. Mr. Gorges has already 
tried, on more than one occasion, to gain a seat in Parliament. We are 
also authorised to state that the working men of Hillford have unani- 
mously determined that the time has now come to put forward a repre- 
sentative of their own order.” 

‘‘ Will Bridges come forward ?”’ said Hans, eagerly. 

‘We are going to try for him,” said Butcher, with a look at Tom 
Parker. 

‘‘ And if you can’t get Bridges? ” said Hans. 

‘‘ Well, there is you and me and Tom here,” said Butcher, slowly. 
Hans coloured up, and they were all three silent for a minute. 

Before he left, Hans resumed the wages discussion. 

Butcher did not like being opposed, and answered sharply, that this 
was not the time to move for higher wages: it would do positive harm 
instead of good. Wait till the harvest time—that was the time to strike. 
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**T don’t at all agree with you,” said Hans, hotly; ‘it’s a shabby 
trick; ”” and if Tom Parker had not interfered, there would have been a 
quarrel. 

As Hans left the office, he almost ran up against Sir George, who was 
walking in, and who scowled at him as usual. Sir George was followed 
by Jasper, who bowed politely as he passed; but Hans thought he pre- 
ferred the father’s open scowl. 


Gs 

And meanwhile Mrs. Lefevre basked in her son’s presence again. To 
hear him come and go was perfect felicity after his long absence. For 
years past she had not been so free from care. Hans was not idle all 
that week: he went into his own affairs and into his neighbours’ ; he went 
from cottage to cottage ; he cross-questioned a whole parish of agricultural 
labourers, and at the end of the time he made up his mind that the rise in 
wages was an absolute necessity. His own labourers were few in number, 
but their interest was. safe ; ‘‘ and if Butcher threatens or frightens or talks 
Sir George out of his good intentions, I'll never write another line for the 
Excelsior,’ said Hans to his mother. ‘‘ This is the time to ask for an 
advance. I hate that plan of waiting till the crops are ready to be 
gathered. They tell me there were acres of wheat spoilt last summer by 
the strike of the reapers. I can’t understand such a man as Bridges 
countenancing such a beggarly scheme.” 

‘‘ Where are you going to now, dear?” said his mother, as Hans 
turned to leave the room. 

‘‘T will tell you later,” said Hans, as he kissed his mother before he 
went away. 

Then he came back. ‘Iam going to the Hall,” he said; ‘I had 
better beard the old fellow in his den.” 

Mrs. Lefevre looked hard at him. ‘I am glad you are going, dear,” 
she said. Something seemed to have opened her heart. She no longer 
worried and complained of his ways as she used to do. She could not 
love him more than she had ever loved him ; but she spoke her love in 
other words. Things come right as they go wrong, one can scarce tell 
how. 


XVI 


Mrs. Lefevre going out into the garden some two hours later to look 
at her beehives, found to her surprise that Hans was come back. He 
was sitting on the bench by the great walnut-tree. His hands were in 
his pockets, his long legs were stretched out upon the grass, and he was 
looking straight before him, staring at a great city of growing hollyhocks, 
of which the spires and minarets were a-flame in the slanting light. Hans 
did not move until his mother came up to him, but as she laid her hand 
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caressingly upon his shoulder, he looked up in her face with a very sweet 
expression. 

‘‘ Well, dear,” she said, ‘‘ have you seen Sir George ?” 

‘‘T have seen him,” Hans answered; ‘‘ and I have seen her,” he 
said, in somo agitation. ‘ Mother, how ill she looks! Do you think 
she will———she will dic? I met her in the hall as I was coming away. 
She called me back—she——. ~ Oh, mother!” said Hans, suddenly 
throwing his arms round his mother’s waist, and hiding his face for a 
moment against her, ‘ I can’t believe it, I can’t believe it.’ 

Emelyn’s own heart was beating as tumultuously as her son’s almost. 
She understood all that he would have said, as she had guessed at poor 
Lina’s unconscious secret long before. ‘‘ Hans, darling, what did sho 
say ?” she cried excitedly. ‘I knew it all along; I knew that she loved 
you that day when she came here. Oh, my dear, my dear, how could 
she help loving you?” said Mrs. Lefevre, melting utterly. 

‘¢ Hush, dear,” said Hans. 

‘¢ Did you see Sir George ?”” Mrs. Lefevre asked. She was trembling, 
and sat down beside him on the bench. 

‘‘Yes; they showed me into the drawing-room, by mistake for the 
pantry, I suppose,” said Hans. ‘‘ They were all drinking tea; Mr. 
Crockett was there with a pair of sugar-tongs, and Sir George. She 
looked up, poor darling, with her sweet face, but Lady Gorges rushed 
in between us, and then Sir George took me away. I don’t know where 
—behind a door-way, I think.” 

‘«¢ And how did he behave ?’’ said Mrs. Lefevre. 

‘‘ He was wonderfully civil ; and tomy amazement he proposed at once 
to sign the landlords’ agreement to a rise of wages; he said he had 
heard of it, and that he had been wanting to speak to me on the subject. 
He talked a great deal of nonsense about the elections, and then e 
Hans stopped. 

‘¢ And then what ?”’ said his mother. 

‘¢ And then he suddenly said he was very glad to hear that the agri- 
cultural interest was likely to be so fairly represented,” Hans continued, 
blushing ; ‘and that although Mr. Bridges could not stand, he strongly 
recommended me to agree to Butcher’s suggestion, and to come forward 
as popular candidate.” 

‘¢ You!” said Mrs. Lefevre, in utter amazement and consternation. 
*¢ You, Hans?” 

Hans looked a little conscious. ‘‘I thought he was half tipsy at the 
time,”’ said the young man, dryly ; ‘‘ but look here, mother: I met Tom 
Parker, who was bringing this up.” 

‘¢ This” was a telegram from Butcher: “ Bridges refuses to come 
forward. H.L. has the qualification. Tell him to trust to us. Lacelsior 
shall bring him in.” 

‘Parker showed mo this, and said they would share the ex- 
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penses,” said Hans, looking his mother bard in the face, with an odd 
expression. 

‘‘ My dearest Hans,” cried Mrs. Lefevre, ‘what does this mean ? 
I can hardly take it all in! Should you know how to do it? Could you 
afford it? Oh! my dear, dear boy, be careful.” 

“I’m careful enough,” said Hans quietly. ‘ You needn’t excite 
yourself, mother—it is only an electioncering trick;’’ and he crumpled 
the paper up, and put it in his pocket again, and sighed. ‘‘ People don’t 
have roast quails dropping into their mouths now-a-days.” 

‘© Why should you call it a trick ?”’ said Mrs. Lefevre, disappointed 
by his calmness. ‘‘ What greater honour could be done you at your age? 
I can hardly believe it. Oh, if your father were but here to see this 
day!” and Emelyn flushed up, and was becoming somewhat hysterically 
oratorical. 

But Hans stopped her. He put his hand on hers: ‘‘ Listen, mother,”’ 
he said; ‘it’s all a bubble. She warned me—I told you she came 
running after me,” he said. ‘I heard her dear voice calling me as I 
came away. I was to take care—she did not understand, but she knew 
that Mr. Butcher had planned something against me. It was something 
to bring Jasper in. Jasper was to give the money, she said, and I 
was to spoil Lord Henry’s election. She said she had heard them 
talking on the terrace. Then she took my hand—and oh, mother, she 
burst out crying, and said she could bear this cold estrangement no 
longer—that she did not forget—she could not bear it.”’ 

‘‘ And then?” said Mrs. Lefevre. 

‘¢And then Jasper himself came into the hall with Lady Stella,” 
said Hans, with a bitter sort of laugh, ‘‘ and he would have liked to 
turn me out of the house: but I can stand my ground, you know—it 
was a painful scene enough. At all events the wages are safe,’’ he 
said, with another great sigh, “and Sir George has signed the landlords’ 
agreement.” 

Mrs. Lefevre was not thinking of wages; she was looking at her son 
with vague, dreamy eyes. ‘‘Hans, you ought to go back,” she said, 
suddenly. ‘‘ You won’t leave her all alone to bear the brunt of their 
anger? Hans, dear, do you love her? She might be a happy woman 
if you do. Listen, dearest: she might come here, where I have been so 
happy and so unhappy,” said Emelyn, with her two hands on her tall 
boy’s shoulders, and looking tenderly and wistfully into his face. 

He was quite pale. He looked at her very steadily, with dilating 
eyes. 

“Do you mean it?” he said. ‘‘I too, mother, have been think- 
ing something of the sort. She will die if she stops up there. Her 
hands are quite thin and transparent. Do I love her ?—with all my 
heart and soul I love her.” 
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XVII. 


They had dined carly at Stoneymoor that evening. Lady Stella had 
gone home very sad at heart. Jasper, who suspected Lina, had behaved 
very cruelly; sneered at her, and taunted her mercilessly. Lina had 
borne it all impassively, and scarcely seemed to hear; Lady Gorges had 
satin her best feathered dinner-cap, with tears slowly flowing down her 
cheeks ; Sir George had sworn, and growled, and d——d, but even he 
had thought that Jasper went too far in his anger against his sister, and 
once he took her part: ‘Jasper, what are you worrying on about? Eat 
your dinner, can’t you? These marrow-bones are excellent.” This was 
too much for the poor girl: she had borne the unkindness in stolid 
silence—at her father’s first word of kindness she burst into tears, and 
ran out of the room. After dinner he had called her back to play to him 
as usual. 

Lina was sitting on the step of the terrace. The dining-room 
window was open, and Sir George was snoring in his easy-chair. Lady 
Gorges had retired to her room, and Jasper had been summoned to 
Hillford to talk matters over with his agent. He had not heard what 
Lina said to Hans, but he shrewdly guessed that she had given him 
some warning, and hence his rage against her. Lina cared not for his 
anger at that moment: there she sat in a bronze shadow, leaning her 
head against one of the stone pilasters. As the gold streamed westward 
some solemn vapours were massed in purple and splendour beyond 
the trees and flower-beds. Every leaf, every flower was bathed in 
light, and from her shadowy corner Lina watched it all; but this hour 
was not for her. She was thinking over what had happened, shivering 
with shame at the thought of her own boldness, and crying out in her 
heart at the injustice of her fate. To Jasper, Lina said nothing, but 
she had turned furiously upon Lady Stella that day before she left. 
‘‘It is easy for you,” she had said to Stella: “you may speak and be 
yourself, and love Harold and not beashamed. But I! what have I done, 
what have I said that you and Jasper are so cruel to me? Mama looks 
pleased enough if I speak civilly to Mr. Crockett : she would be enchanted 
if I took the smallest interest in his affairs, or cared one sixpence for his 
opinion ; and here is a man who is cleverer and braver, and a thousand 
times better than he, and whom I respect with all my heart, and whom we 
have wronged most cruelly. If I even speak to him, you are all up in 
arms; and if I feel grateful for his kindness and help—and you don’t know 
what that has been—you cry out and say it is shame and a degradation. 
It seems to me that it is we who are degraded,” said Lina, with a burst of 
tears, “when we are grasping and ungrateful, when we set vanity and 
worldliness and good investments above everything else in life.” 

Stella hardly knew Lina as she stood quivering and passionate before 
her: the girl looked transformed, beautiful, vehement, and Lady Stella 
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looked at her hard with her clear thoughtful eyes. A vision rose 
before her of Mr. Crockett, amiable, weak-eyed, feebly admiring, and of 
young Hans Lefevre as he had looked when he walked in among them 
that day, simple and erect, with his honest eagle face and the grand 
seigneur manner of people who have not lived in the world, but who in- 
stinctively hold their own among other men and women, and then Lady 
Stella took Lina’s hand and kissed it. She could not say anything to 
her, for in her own kind heart of hearts she felt that the girl had a right to 
cry out against that strange superstition which condemned her. Stella 
being gone, Lina’s burst of indignation over, the reaction having set in, 
she sat as I have said—shivering at the thought of her own bold speech. 
Had she saved Hans from any dangerous step? that at least she 
need not regret; for did she not owe thus much to him and to her 
friendship? and in all her perplexed regret it was peace to have seen him 
again—to have spoken her mind, not to a stranger, but to afriend. It was 
a sort of farewell, thought Lina, to the might-have-been that would never 
be hers. Good-by, said her heart ; you have sown no grain, you can reap 
no harvest in life. There is no happiness anywhere, but perhaps there 
may be some work ‘and a little courage to do it; and then came the old 
refrain. 

‘‘My poor papa, my poor papa,”’ sighed Lina, looking in through 
the open window at the sleeping man, ‘I have been false to you, and to 
my friend and to myself, and yet I meant to be true;” and she hid her 
pale face in her hands. The sun-set had spread by this time, and Lina’s 
golden hair was burning in a sort of sunset aureole, lighting that 
shadowy corner. She heard a step fall on the stones, and looking 
round with her tear-dimmed face she saw Hans standing erect in the full 
blaze of light, smiling and undismayed. 

‘‘ You here ?”’ she cried, faltering. ‘‘ Oh, why have you come?” and 
she started up half frightened, and held out her hand, saying, “‘ Go. Papa 
is there; he will hear you.” 

But Hans did not move, and stood holding her hand. ‘Don’t you 
know why I have come back?” he said. 

The sight of her tears gave him strange courage. ‘‘I have come 
back because I could not keep away. And now that I am here you 
must know that I love you.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said poor Lina, passionately ; ‘this is the last time; 
the last time.” 

‘¢ Listen,” he said, with some decision ; ‘‘I must speak now. Can’t 
you love me better than all these things which do not make you happy ? 
I love you well enough not to be afraid that you will ever regret 
them.” 

What a strange love-making was this, flashing into the last sunset 
minutes of this dying day—love-making to the sinking of the sun, in its 
burning lights, its sumptuous glooms and sombre flashes! The distant 
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lights seemed to call to her, his voice and looks seemed to call, and for 
one instant Hans’ arm was round her, and she did not move or speak— 
only her eyes spoke. 

Jack of the Bean-stalk carried his precious golden harp boldly away, 
notwithstanding its piteous outcries. There is a picture of him wielding 
his prize in one hand, and warding off the giant with the other. To-night 
it was no giant awakening—but an old man still asleep in an arm-chair by 
the window—and, for all his cruelty and harshness, Lina was the only 
person he loved: how could she forget it? ‘* Yes, Ido love you,” she 
said; *‘but I can’t—I can’t leave him so. Don’t ask it—oh, don’t ask 
it. Papa! papa!” she called, in a shrill, pitiful voice, suddenly clasping 
Hans in her arms. 

Then Sir George, hearing his daughter’s voice, woke up, and in his 
stupid, half-tipsy sleep, he started from his chair, and came staggering 
out into the garden. And as he came, his foot caught in some mat in 
the window, and with one more oath he fell, with a heavy thud, upon 
the ground, where he lay senseless. His daughter shrieked, and ran to 
help him. Hans helped her to raise him from the ground. “TI had better 
go for a doctor,” he said, for he saw the case was serious. 

The frightened servants coming in presently, found Miss Gorges alone, 
kneeling on the ground, and trying to staunch the blood that was flowing 
from the wound in her father’s head. 


XVIII. 


He rallied a little, but the Baronet was never himself again. The 
shock brought on paralysis, which had long been impending, and he died 
within a year. This paralysis may (as doctors will tell us) perhaps have 
been the secret of his mad furies and ravings. During his illness the 
story of the negotiation with Butcher came out, and cost Jasper his 
election. ‘Tom Parker disclosed the transaction. The Duke and his son 
Lord Henry were indignant beyond words. ‘It was a shabby plot; the 
Gorges tried to get up a Radical diversion, and were to pay half the 
expenses,” Lord Henry told every one. ‘‘ Bridges’ suspected the whole 
affair, and refused to have anything to do with it, and so did young 
Lefevre, whom they tried to bring forward. He is a very fine fellow,” 
said Lord Henry, who could afford to be generous; ‘‘I hear he has cut 
the whole concern since then.” 

‘ But they tell me he is engaged to Miss Gorges,” said the Duchess. 
‘‘Tt seems a strange affair altogether.” 

When the Baronet died, it was found that he had not signed his will. 
Lady Gorges took her jointure, Lina only received her great-aunt’s 
inheritance ; it was little enough, but it came in conveniently for her 
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housekeeping when the ‘strange affair’? came off. There was no 
strangeness for Lina on the day when Hans brought her home. After 
her father’s death she wrote to him, and he came and fetched her away. 
For the first time in her life Lina felt satisfied and at peace. Not the 
less that sweet Lady Stella's fears were over, and she had only brightest 
sympathies to give. Lady Gorges had no opinion on the subject; now 
that Sir George was dead, she subsided utterly, and agreed with every- 
thing and everybody. Mrs. Lefevre lived in one wing of the house, and 
spoilt her grandchildren. Hans rose in the world: his joint farming 
company flourished, and his writings became widely known, and one day 
his name appeared at the head of the Hillford poll, and the Radical 
member was returned at last. Then Emelyn felt that in some 
mysterious way an answer had come to the problems of her own life. 
She had failed, but she had lived, and here was her son who had done 
some good works, and who seemed in some measure to be the answer 
to her vague prayers for better things. She had scarcely known what 
-she wanted, but whatever it was, her life had unconsciously influenced 
«this one man towards right-doing; and there are few women who would 
not feel with Emelyn Lefevre, that in their children’s well-doing and 
success there is a blessing and a happiness even beyond the completeness 
of one single experience. 
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Sunset on Bont Blanc, 
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I proress myself to be a loyal adherent of the ancient Monarch of Moun- 
tains, and, us such, I hold as a primary article of faith the doctrine that 
no Alpine summit is, as a whole, comparable in sublimity and beauty 
to Mont Blanc. With all his faults and weaknesses, and in spite of a 
crowd of upstart rivals, he still deserves to reign in solitary supremacy. 
Such an opinion seems to some mountaineers as great an anachronism as 
the creed of a French Legitimist. The coarse flattery of guide-books has 
done much to surround him with vulgarising associations ; even the homage 
of poets and painters has deprived his charms of their early freshness, 
and climbers have ceased to regard his conquest as a glorious, or, indeed, 
as anything but a most commonplace exploit. And yet Mont Blanc has 
merits which no unintelligent worship can obscure, and which bind with 
growing fascination the unprejudiced lover of scenery. Tried by a low, 
but not quite a meaningless standard, the old monarch can still extort 
respect. He can show a longer list of killed and wounded than any 
other mountain in the Alps, or almost than all other mountains put 
together. In his milder moods he may be approached with tolerable 
safety even by the inexperienced; but in angry moments, when he puts 
on his robe of clouds and mutters with his voice of thunder, no mountain 
is so terrible. Even the light snow-wreaths that eddy gracefully across 
his brow in fine weather sometimes testify to an icy storm that pierces 
the flesh an’ freezes the very marrow of the bones. But we should hardly 
estimate the majesty of men or mountains by the length of their butcher's 
bill. Mont Blanc has other and less questionable claims on our respect. 
He is the most solitary of mountains, rising, Saul-like, a head and 
shoulders above the crowd of attendant peaks, and yet, within that single 
mass, there is greater prodigality of the sublimest scenery than in whole 
mountain districts of inferior elevation. The sternest and most massive 
of cliffs, the wildest spires of distorted rock, bounding torrents of shattered 
ice, snow-fields polished and even as a sea-shell, are combined into a whole 
of infinite variety and yet of artistic unity. One might wander for 
days, were such wandering made possible by other conditions, amongst 
his crowning snows, and every day would present new combinations of 
unsuspected grandeur. 

Why, indeed, some critics will ask, should we love a ruler of such 
questionable attributes ? Scientifically speaking, the so-called monarch 
is but so many tons of bleak granite determining a certain quantity of 
aqueous precipitation. And if for literary purposes it be permissible 
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to personify a monstrous rock, the worship of such a” Moloch has in it 
something unnatural. In the mouth of the poet who first invested 
him with royal honours, the language was at least in keeping. Byron’s 
misanthropy, real or affected, might identify love of nature with hatred 
of mankind: and a savage, shapeless and lifeless idol was a fitting centre 
for his enthusiasm. But we have ceased to believe in the Childe Harolds 
and the Manfreds. Become a hermit—denounce your species, and 
shrink from their contact, and you may consistently love the peaks where 
human life exists on sufferance, and whose message to the valleys is 
conveyed in wasting torrents or crushing avalanches. Men of saner mind 
who repudiate this anti-social creed, should love the fertile valleys and 
grass-clad ranges better than these symbols of the sternest desolation. 
All the enthusiasm for the wilder scenery, when it is not simple affectation, 
is the product of a temporary phase of sentiment, of which the raison- 
@étre has now ceased to exist. To all which the zealot may perhaps 
reply most judiciously, Be it as you please. Prefer, if you see fit, a 
Leicestershire meadow or even a Lincolnshire fen to the cliff and glacier, 
and exalt the view from the Crystal Palace above the widest of Alpine 
panoramas. Natural scenery, like a great work of art, scorns to be tied down 
to any cut and dried moral. To each spectator it suggests a different 
train of thought and emotion, varying as widely as the idiosyncrasy 
of the mind affected. If Mont Blanc produces in you nothing but a 
sense of hopeless savagery, well and good; confess it honestly to your- 
self and to the world, and do not help to swell the chorus of insincere 
ecstasy. But neither should you quarrel with those in whom the same 
sight produces emotions of a very different kind. That man is tho 
happiest and wisest who can draw delight from the most varied objects : 
from the quiet bandbox scenery of cultivated England, or from the 
boundless prairies of the West; from the Thames or the’ Amazon, 
Malvern or Mont Blanc, the Virginia water or the Atlantic Ocean. If 
the reaction which made men escape with sudden ecstasy from trim gar- 
dens to rough mountain sides was somewhat excessive, yet there was in 
it a core of sound feeling. Does not science teach us more and more 
emphatically that nothing which is natural can be alien to us who are 
part of nature? Where does Mont Blane end, and where do I begin ? 
That is a question which no metaphysician has hitherto succeeded in 
answering. But at least the connection is close and intimate. He is a 
part.of the great machinery in which my physical frame is inextricably 
involved, and not the less interesting because a part which I am unable 
to subdue to my purposes. The whole universe, from the stars and the 
planets to the mountains and the insects which creep about their roots, 
is but a network of forces eternally acting and reacting upon each other. 
The mind of man is a musical instrument upon which all external -objects 
are. beating out infinitely. complex harmonies and discords. Too often, 
indeed, it becomes a mere barrel-organ, mechanically repeating the tunes 
which have. once been impressed upon it. But in proportion as it is 
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more vigorous or delicate, it should retain its sensibility to all the impulses 
which may be conveyed to it from the most distant sources. And cer- 
tainly a healthy organisation should not be deaf to those more solemn and 
melancholy voices which speak through the wildest aspects of nature. 
‘Our sweetest songs,” as Shelley says in his best mood, ‘are those 
which tell of saddest thought.” No poetry or art is of the highest order 
in which there is not blended some strain of melancholy, even to sternness. 
Shakspeare would not be Shakspeare if it were not for that profound 
sense of the transitory in all human affairs which appears in the finest 
sonnets and in his deepest dramatic utterances. When he tells us of the 
unsubstantial fabric of the great globe itself, or the glorious morning 
which “ flatters the mountain tops with sovereign eye,” only to be hidden 
by the “basest clouds,” or, anticipating modern geologists, observes— 


The hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 


he is merely putting into words the thoughts obscurely present to the 
mind of every watcher of the eternal mountains which have outlasted so 
many generations, and are yet, like all other things, hastening to decay. 
The mountains represent the indomitable forces of nature to which we are 
forced to adapt ourselves; they speak to man of his littleness and his 
ephemeral existence ; they rouse us from the placid content in which we 
may be lapped when contemplating the fat fields which we have conquered 
and the rivers which we have forced to run according to our notions of 
convenience. And, therefore, they should suggest not sheer misanthropy, 
as they did to Byron, or an outburst of revolutionary passion, as they did 
to his teacher Rousseau, but that sense of awestruck humility which befits 
such petty creatures as ourselves. 

It istrue, indeed, that Mont Blane sometimes is too savage for poetry. 
He can speak in downright tragic earnestness ; and any one who has been 
caught in a storm on some of his higher icefields, who has trembled at the 
deadly swoop of the gale, or at the ominous sound which heralds an 
avalanche, or at the remorseless settling down of the blinding snow, will 
agree that at times he passes the limits of the terrible which comes fairly 
within the range of art. There are times, however, at which one may 
expect to find precisely the right blending of the sweet and the stern. And 
in particular, there are those exquisite moments when the sunset is 
breathing over his calm snowfields its ‘ardours of rest and love.” 
Watched from beneath, the Alpine glow, as everybody knows, is of ex- 
quisite beauty ; but unfortunately the spectacle has become a little too 
popular. The very sunset seems to smell of Baedcker’s Guide. The flesh 
is weak ; and the most sympathetic of human beings is apt to feel a slight 
sense of revulsion when the French guests at a table-d’héte are exclaiming 
in chorus, Magnifique, superbe / and the Germans chiming in with wunder- 
schén! and the British tourist patting the old mountain on the back, and 
the American protesting that he has shinier sunscts at home. Not being 
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of a specially sympathetic nature, I had frequently wondered how that 
glorious spectacle would look from the solitary top of the monarch himself. 
This summer I was fortunate enough, owing to the judicious arrangements 
of one of his most favoured courtiers, to be able to give an answer 
founded on personal experience. ‘The result was to me so interesting 
that I shall venture—rash as the attempt may be—to give some account 
of a phenomenon of extraordinary beauty which has hitherto been 
witnessed by not more than some half-dozen human beings. 

It was in the early morning of the 6th of August last that I left 
Chamonix for the purpose. The sun rose on one of those fresh dewy 
dawns unknown except in the mountains, when the buoyant air seems as 
it were to penetrate every pore in one’s body. I could almost say with 
Sir Galahad— 


Tuis mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are tovch’d and turn’d to finest air. 


The heavy, sodden framework of flesh and blood which I languidly 
dragged along London streets, has undergone a strange transformation, 
and it is with scarcely a conscious effort that I breast the monstrous hill 
which towers above me. The pinewoods give out their aromatic scent, 
and the little glades are deep in ferns, wild-flowers and strawberries. Even 
here, the latent terrors of the mountain are kept in mind by the huge boul- 
ders which, at some distant day, have crashed like cannon-balls through 
the forest. But the great mountain is not now indulging in one of his pon- 
derous games at bowls, and the soft carpeting of tender vegetation suggests 
rather luxurious indolence, and, maybe, recalls lazy picnics rather than 
any more strenuous memories. Before long, however, we emerged from 
the forest, and soon the bells of a jolly little company of goats bade us 
farewell on the limits of the civilized world, as we stepped upon the 
still frozen glacier and found ourselves fairly in the presence. We were 
alone with the mighty dome, dazzling our eyes in the brilliant sunshine, 
and guarded by its sleeping avalanches. Luckily there was no tempta- 
tion to commit the abomination of walking “ against time”’ or racing any 
rival caravan of climbers. The whole day was before us, for it would 
have been undesirable to reach the chilly summit too early ; and we could 
afford the unusual luxury of lounging up Mont Blanc. We took, I hope, 
full advantage of our opportunities. We could peer into the blue depths 
of crevasses, so beautiful that one might long for such a grave, were it 
not for the awkward prospect of having one's bones put under a glass case 
by the next generation of scientific travellers. We could record in our 
memories the strange forms of the shattered seracs, those grotesque icc- 
masses which seem to suggest that the monarch himself has a certain 
clumsy sense of humour. We lingered longest*on the summit of the 
Déme du Gcite, itself a most majestic mountain were it not overawed 
by its gigantic neighbour. There, on the few ledges of rock which are 
left exposed in summer the thunder has left its scars. The lightning’s 
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strokes have covered numbers of stones with little glass-like heads, show- 
ing that this must be one of its favourite haunts. But on this glorious 
summer day the lightnings were at rest; and we could peacefully count 
over the vast wilderness of peaks which already stretched far and wide 
beneath our feet. The lower mountain ranges appeared to be drawn up 
in parallel ranks like the sea waves heaved in calm weather by a monotc- 
nous groundswell. Each ridge was blended into a uniform hue by the 
intervening atmosphere, sharply defined along the summit line, and yet 
only distinguished from its predecessor and successor by a delicate grade~ 
tion of tone. Such a view produces the powerful but shadowy impressicn 
which one expects from an opium dream. ‘The vast perspective drags 
itself out to a horizon so distant as to blend imperceptibly with the lower 
sky. It has a vague suggestion of rhythmical motion, strangely combined 
with eternal calm. Drop a pebble into a perfectly still sheet of water ; 
imagine that each ripple is supplanted by a lofty mountain range, of which all 
detail is lost in purple haze, and that the furthest undulations melt into 
the mysterious infinite. One gazes with a sense of soothing melancholy 
as one listens to plaintive modulations of some air of linked ‘ sweetness 
long drawn out.” Far away among the hills we could see long reaches of 
the peaceful Lake of Geneva, just gleaming through the varying purple ; 
but at our backs the icy crest of the great mountain still rose proudly 
above us, to remind us that our task was not yet finished. Fortunately 
for us scarcely a cloud was to be seen under the enormous concave of the 
dark blue heavens; a few light streamers of cirrus were moving gently 
over our heads in those remote abysses from which they never condescend 
even to the loftiest of Alpine summits. Faint and evanescent as they 
might be, they possibly had an ominous meaning for the future, but the 
present was our own; the little puffs of wind that whispered round 
some lofty ledges were keen enough in quality to remind us of possible 
frost-bites, but they had scarcely force enough to extinguish a lucifer 
match. 

Carefully calculating our time, we advanced along the ‘ dromedary’s 
hump” and stepped upon the culminating ridge of the mountain about 
an hour before sunset. We had time to collect ourselves, to awake our 
powers of observation, and to prepare for the grand spectacle, for which 
preparations were already being made. There had been rehearsals enough 
in all conscience to secure a perfect performance. For millions of ages the 
lamps had been lighted and the transparencies had been shown with no 
human eye to observe or hand to applaud. ‘Twice, I believe only twice, 
before, an audience had taken its place in this lofty gallery ; but on one of 
those occasions, at least, the observers had been too unwell to do justice 
to the spectacle. The other party, of which the chief member was a 
French man of science, Dr. Martens, had been obliged to retreat hastily 
before the lights were extinguished ; but their fragmentary account had 
excited our curiosity, and we had the pleasure of verifying the most strik- 
ing phenomenon which they described. And now we waited eagerly for 
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the performance to commence; the cold was sufficient to freeze the wine 
in our bottles, but in still air the cold is but little felt, and by walking 
briskly up and down and adopting the gymnastic exercise in which the 
London cabman delights in cold weather, we were able to keep up a sufli- 
cient degree of circulation. I say ‘‘ we,” but I am libelling the most 
enthusiastic member of the party. A French painter—his name will be 
easily guessed by visitors to Chamonix—sat resolutely on the snow, at the 
risk, as we might have thought, of following the example of Lot’s wife. 
Superior, as it appeared, to all the frailties which beset the human frame 
suddenly plunged into a temperature I know not how many degrees below 
freezing point, he worked with ever increasing fury in a desperate attempt 
to fix upon canvas some of the magic beauties of the scene. Glancing 
from earth to heaven and from north to south, sketching with breathless 
rapidity the appearance of the eastern ranges, and then wheeling round 
like a weathercock to make hasty notes of the western clouds, breaking 
out at times into uncontrollable exclamations of delight, or reproving his 
thoughtless companions when their opaque bodies eclipsed a whole 
quarter ofthe heavens, he enjoyed, I should fancy, an hour of as keen de- 
light as not often occurs to an enthusiastic lover of the sublime in nature. 
We laughed, envied and admired, and he escaped frost-bites. I wish that 
I could substitute his canvas, though, to say the truth, I fear it would 
exhibit a slight confusion of the points of the compass, for my words ; 
but, as that is impossible, I must endeavour briefly to indicate the most 
impressive features of the scenery. My readers must kindly set their 
imaginations to work in aid of feeble language ; for even the most eloquent 
language is but a poor substitute for a painter’s brush, and a painter's 
brush lags far bebind these grandest aspects of nature. The easiest way 
of obtaining the impression is to follow my example ; for in watching a 
sunset from Mont Blanc one feels that one is passing one of those rare 
moments of life at which all the surrounding scenery is instantaneously 
and indelibly photographed on the mental retina by a process which no 
second-hand operation can even dimly transfer to others. To explain its 
nature requires a word or two of preface. 

The ordinary view from Mont Blanc is not specially picturesque—and 
for a sufficient reason. The architect has concentrated his whole energies 
in producing a single impression. Everything has been so arranged as to 
intensify the sense of vast height and an illimitable horizon. In a good old 
guide-book, I have read, on the authority (I think) of Pliny, that the highest 
mountain in the world is 300,000 feet above the sea; and one is apt to 
fancy, on ascending Mont Blanc, that the guess is not so far out. The 
effect is perfectly unique in the Alps; but it is produced at a certain 
sacrifice. All dangerous rivals have been removed to such a distance as 
to become apparently insignificant. No grand mass can be admitted 

‘into the foreground ; for the sense of vast size is gradually forced upon 
you by the infinite multiplicity of detail. Mont Blanc must be like an 
Asiatic despot, alone and supreme, with all inferior peaks reverently 
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couched at his feet. If a man, previously as ignorant of geography as a 
boy who has just left a public school, could be transported for a moment 
to the summit, his impression would be that the Alps resembled a village 
of fifty hovels grouped round a stupendous cathedral. Fully to appreciate 
this effect: requires a certain familiarity with Alpine scenery, for otherwise 
the effect produced is a dwarfing of the inferior mountains into pettiness 
instead of an exaltation of Mont Blanc into almost portentous magnifi- 
cence. Grouped around you at unequal distances are a series of white 
patches, looking like the tented encampments of scattered army corps. 
Hold up a glove at arm’s length, and it will cover the whole of such a 
group. On the boundless plain beneath (I say ‘‘ plain,” for the greatest 
mountain system of Europe appears to have subsided into a rather 
uneven plain), it is a mere spot, a trifling dent upon the huge shield on 
whose central boss you are placed. But you know, though at first you 
can hardly realise the knowledge, that that insignificant discolouration 
represents a whole mountain district. One spot, for example, represents 
the clustered peaks of the Bernese Oberland ; a block, as big as a pebble, 
is the roaring Jungfrau, the terrible mother of avalanches; a barely dis- 
tinguishable wrinkle is the reverse of those snowy wastes of the Bliimlis 
Alp, which seem to be suspended above the terrace of Berne, thirty miles 
away ; and that little whitish streak represents the greatest ice-stream of 
the Alps, the huge Aletsch glacier, whose monstrous proportions have 
been impressed upon you by hours of laborious plodding. One patch 
contains the main sources from which the Rhine descends to the German 
Ocean, two or three more overlook the Italian plains and encircle the 
basin of the Po; from a more distant group flows the Danube, and from 
your feet the snows melt to supply the Rhone. ‘You feel that you are in 
some sense looking down upon Europe from Rotterdam to Venice and 
from Varna to Marseilles. The vividness of the impression depends 
entirely upon the degree to which you can realise the immense sizo of 
all these immeasurable details. Now, in the morning, the usual timo 
for an ascent, the details are necessarily vague, because the noblest 
part of the view lies between the sun and the spectator. But in the 
evening light each ridge, and peak, and glacier, stands out with startling 
distinctness, and each, therefore, is laden with its weight of old associa- 
tion. There, for example, was the grim Matterhorn: its angular dimen- 
sions were of infinitesimal minuteness ; it would puzzle a mathematician 
to say how small a space its image would occupy on his retina; but, 
within that small space, its form was defined with exquisite accuracy ; 
and we could recognise the precise configuration of the wild labyrinth of 
rocky ridges up which the earlier adventurers forced their way from the 
Italian side. And thus we not only knew, but felt that at our feet was 
lying a vast slice of the'map of Europe. The effect was to exaggerate 
the apparent height, till the view had about it something portentous and 
unnatural: it seemed to be such a view as could be granted not evén to 
mountaineers of earthly mould, but rather to some genie from the Arabian 
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Nights, flying high above a world tinted with the magical colouring of old 
romance. 

Thus distinctly drawn, though upon so minute a scale, every rock and 
slope preserved its true value, and the impression of stupendous height 
became almost oppressive as it was forced upon the imagination that a 
whole world of mountains, each of them a mighty mass in itself, lay 
couched far beneath our feet, reaching across the whole diameter of the 
vast panorama. And now, whilst occupied in drinking in that strange 
sensation, and allowing our minds to recover their equilibrium from the 
first staggering shock of astonishment, began the strange spectacle of 
which we were the sole witnesses. One long delicate cloud, suspended in 
mid-air just below the sun, was gradually adorning itself with prismatic 
colouring. Round the limitless horizon ran a faint fog-bank, unfor- 
tunately not quite thick enough to produce that depth of colouring which 
sometimes makes an Alpine sunset inexpressibly gorgeous. The weather 
—it was the only complaint we had to make—erred on the side of fineness. 
But the colouring was brilliant enough to prevent any thoughts of serious 
disappointment. The long series of western ranges melted into a uniform 
hue as the sun declined in their rear. Amidst their folds the Lake of Geneva 
became suddenly lighted up in a faint yellow gleam. To the east a blue gauze 
seemed to cover each valley as they sank into night and the intervening 
ridges rose with increasing distinctness, or rather it seemed that some fluid 
of exquisite delicacy of colour and substance was flooding all the lower 
country beneath the great mountains. Peak by peak the high snow- 
fields caught the rosy glow and shone like signal-fires across the dim 
breadths of delicate twilight. Like Xerxes, we looked over the countless 
host sinking into rest, but with the rather different reflection, that a 
hundred years hence they would probably be doing much the same thing, 
whilst we should long have ceased to take any interest in the performance. 
And suddenly began a more startling phenomenon. A vast cone, with 
its apex pointing away from us, seemed to be suddenly cut out from the 
world beneath ; night was within its borders and the twilight still all 
round ; the blue mists were quenched where it fell, and for the instant 
we could scarcely tell what was the origin of this strange appearance. 
Some unexpected change seemed to have taken place in the programme ; 
as though a great fold in the curtain had suddenly given way, and dropped 
on to part of the scenery. Of course a moment’s reflection explained the 
meaning of this uncanny intruder; it was the giant shadow of Mont 
Blanc, testifying to his supremacy over all meaner eminences. It is 
difficult to say how sharply marked was the outline, and how startling 
was the contrast between this pyramid of darkness and the faintly-lighted 
spaces beyond its influence ; a huge inky blot seemed to have suddenly 
fallen upon the landscape. As we gazed we could see it move. It swal- 
lowed up ridge by ridge, and the sharp point crept steadily from one 
landmark to another down the broad valley of Aosta. We were standing, 
in fact, on the point of the gnomon of a gigantic sundial, the face of 
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which was formed by thousands of square miles of mountain and valley. 
So clear was the outline, that if figures had been scrawled upon glaciers 
and ridges, we could have told the time to a second; indeed, we were 
half-inclined to look for our own shadows at a distance so great that 
whole villages would be represented by a scarcely distinguishable speck 
of colouring. The huge shadow, looking ever more strange and magical, 
struck the distant Becca di Nona, and then climbed into the dark region 
where the broader shadow of the world was rising into the eastern sky. 
By some singular effect of perspective, rays of darkness seemed to be 
converging from above our heads to a point immediately above the apex 
of the shadowy cone. For a time it seemed that there was a kind of 
anti-sun in the east, pouring out not light, but deep shadow as it rose. 
The apex soon reached the horizon, and then to our surprise began 
climbing the distant sky. Would it never stop, and was Mont Blane 
capable of overshadowing not only the earth but the sky? For a minute 
or two I fancied in a bewildered way that this unearthly object would 
fairly rise from the ground and climb upwards to the zenith. But rapidly 
the lights went out upon the great army of mountains; the snow all 
round took the livid hue which immediately succeeds an Alpine sunset, 
and almost at a blow the shadow of Mont Blanc was swallowed up in the 
general shade of night. ‘The display had ceased suddenly at its culmi- 
nating point, and it was highly expedient for the spectators to retire. 
We had no time to lose if we would get off the summit before the grip of 
the frost should harden the snows into an ice-crust; and in a minute 
we were running and sliding downwards at our best pace towards the 
familiar Corridor. Yet as we went the sombre magnificence of the scenery 
seemed for a time to increase. We were between ‘the day and the 
night. The western heavens were of the most brilliant blue with spaces 
of transparent green, whilst a few scattered cloudlets glowed as if with 
internal fire. To the east the night rushed up furiously, and it was 
difficult to imagine that the dark purple sky was really cloudless and not 
blackened by the rising of some portentous storm. That it was, in fact, 
cloudless, appeared from the unbroken disc of the full moon, which, if I 
may venture to say so, had a kind of silly expression, as though it were a 
bad imitation of the sun, totally unable to keep the darkness in order. 


With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the sky, 
How silently and with how wan a face ! 


as Sydney exclaims. And truly, set in that strange gloom the moon 
looked wan and miserable enough; the lingering sunlight showed by 
contrast that she was but a feeble source of illumination; and but for her 
half-comic look of helplessness, we might have sympathised with the 
astronomers who tell us that she is nothing but a vast perambulating 
tombstone, proclaiming to all mankind in the words of the familiar 
epitaph, ‘‘ As IT am now, you soon shall be!” To speak after the fashion 
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of early mythologies, one might fancy that some supernatural cuttlesfish 
was shedding his ink through the heavens to distract her, and that the 
poor moon had but a bad chance of escaping his clutches. Hurrying 
downwards with occasional glances at the sky, we, had soon reached the 
Grand Plateau, whence our further retreat was secure, and from that 
wildest of mountain fastnesses we saw the last striking spectacle of the 
evening. In some sense it was perhaps the most impressive of all. As 
all Alpine travellers know, the Grand Plateau is a level space of evil 
omen, embraced by a vast semicircle of icy slopes. The avalanches which 
occasionally descend across it,-and which have caused more than one 
catastrophe, give it a bad reputation; and at night the icy jaws of the 
great mountain seem to be enclosing you in a fatal embrace. At this 
moment there was something half-grotesque in its sternness. Light and 
shade were contrasted in a manner so bold as to be almost bizarre. One 
half of the cirque was of a pallid white against the night, which was 
rushing up still blacker and thicker, except that a few daring stars 
shone out like fiery sparks against a pitchy canopy; the other half, 
reflecting the black night, was relieved against the last gleams of daylight; 
in front a vivid band of blood-red light burnt along the horizon, beneath 
which seemed to lie an abyss of mysterious darkness. It was the last 
struggle between night and day, and the night seemed to assume a more 
ghastly ferocity as the day sank, pale and cold, before its antagonist. 
The Grand Plateau, indeed, is a fit scene for such contrasts ; for there in 
midday you may feel the reflection from the blinding snows like the blast 
of a furnace, where a few hours before you were realising the keenest 
- pangs of frost-bite. The cold and the night were now the conquerors, and 
the angry sunset-glow seemed to grudge the victory. The light rapidly 
faded, and the darkness, no longer seen in the strange contrast, subsided 
to its ordinary tones. The magic was gone; and it was in a common- 
place though lovely summer night that we reached our resting place at 
the Grands Mulets. 

We felt that we had learnt some new secrets as to the beauty of 
mountain scenery, but the secrets were of that kind which not even the 
initiated can reveal. A great.poet might interpret the sentiment of the 
mountains into song; but no poet could pack into any definite proposition or 
series of propositions the strange thoughts that rise in different spectators 
of such a scene. All that I at last can say is that some indefinable mixture 
of exhilaration and melancholy pervades one’s mind ; one feels like a kind 
of cheerful Tithonus ‘‘ at the quiet limit of the world,” looking down 
from a magic elevation upon the “ dim fields about the homes 


Of happy men that have the power to die.” 
One is still of the earth, earthy ; for freezing toes and snow-parched 


noses are lively reminders that one has not become an immortal. Even 
on the top of Mont Blanc one may be a very long way from heaven. 
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And yet the mere physical elevation of a league above the sea level seems 
to raise one by moments into a sphere above the petty interests of every- 
day life. Why that should be so, and by what strange threads of associ- 
ation the reds and blues of a gorgeous sunset, the fantastic shapes of 
clouds and shadows at that dizzy height, and the dramatic changes that 
sweep over the boundless region beneath your feet, should stir you like 
mysterious music, or, indeed, why music itself should have such power, I 
leave to philosophers to explain. This only I know, that even the 
memory of that summer evening on the top of Mont Blane has power 
to plunge me into strange reveries not to be analysed by any capacity, 
and still less capable of expression by the help of a few black remarks 
on white paper. 

One word must be added. The expedition I have described is per- 
fectly safe and easy, if, but only if, two or three conditions be scrupulously 
observed. The weather, of course, must be faultless; the snow must 
be in perfect order or a retreat may be difficult; and to guard against 
unforeseen contingencies which are so common in high mountains, there 
should be a sufficient force of guides more trustworthy than the gentry 
who hang about Chamonix drinking-places. If these precautions be 
neglected, serious accidents would be easy, and at any rate there would 
be a very fair chance that the enthusiastic lover of scenery would leave 
his toes behind him. 
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Robert Southey. 
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Tue profession of literature has rarely had a more honourable represen- 
tative than the Poet Laureate, Southey. As the Laureate, he wrote 
poems which are unworthy of him, as a politician he made many 
egregious blunders, and his partisanship exposed him while living to con- 
siderable obloquy. We know now, however, what all his contemporaries 
could not know, that the faults of Southey are comparatively venial, and 
that his virtues deserve the highest admiration. The record of his life, 
with all its errors, has been inconsiderately laid bare to the public, but, 
while it exposes much that was rash and presumptuous and some weak- 
nesses that ought never to have been known beyond the family circle, it 
shows too, beyond all controversy, the noble nature of the poet, his high 
courage, his unswerving rectitude, his almost unexampled benevolence, his 
strong affections, his generous and ungrudging appreciation of contem- 
porary genius. No mean jealousy of the great writers who made the early 
part of this century so famous ever disturbed the peace of Southey, and 
if some of the satisfaction he evinced sprung from a profound conscious- 
ness of his own worth, it must be allowed that he was never eager to 
snatch the prizes to which he thought himself entitled, and was always 
ready by word and act to magnify the achievements of his friends. 

The most ambitious and the most voluminous author of his age, 
Southey was also one of the least popular, and time, instead of changing 
the national verdict, as he anticipated, has apparently confirmed it. His 
vast epics, the acorns which he planted when his poetical contemporaries, 
as he said, were sowing kidney-beans, are not the trees whose majestic 
proportions win our admiration or to whose shade we willingly resort ; 
his bulky histories of Brazil and of the Peninsular War stand upon our 
shelves unread ; his Doctor, that strange jumble of humour and nonsense, 
of learning and simplicity, of literary strength and weakness, is read 
chiefly by the curious; his Naval History of Eigland is a dead book, so 
js the Colloquies; the Book of the Church is not dead, but it is not 
popular, and probably the only works which keep Southey’s name before the 
latest generation of readers are the biographies of John Wesley and of 
Lord Nelson. Failure then, if any trust may be placed in the verdict we 
have recorded, is written upon a large proportion of Southey’s work. It 
is sad to state this after reading the innumerable passages in his corre- 
spondertce in which he foretells the plaudits of posterity, and it is all the 
sadder when we remember that while living he knew but little of the com- 
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mercial success which so many writers less competent and less worthy 
have achieved. 

It is especially unfortunate for the memory of Southey that his career 
has been recorded by an incompetent biographer, and his correspondence 
published by an injudicious editor. The theme was a noble one, for no 
man ever lived a more honourable and consistent life ; no author ever did 
more to dignify his profession. The materials too were ample, for Southey, 
though never prone to talk (he said once that Coleridge’s garrulity had 
taught him to be silent), poured out all his feelings in letters to his friends. 
The task, it is said by Mr. Forster, would have been undertaken by Sir 
Henry Taylor, ‘‘ whom Southey had singled out as the one man living of 
a younger generation whom he had taken into his heart of hearts ;” but 
a dispute arose which imposed silence upon that distinguished writer, and 
a monument worthy of Southey remains still to be erected. The thought 
of what we might have had if the author of Philip Van Artevelde had been 
entrusted with the work makes us all the more dissatisfied with what we 
possess. With every wish no doubt to do justice to his father, it has been 
the son’s misfortune to produce in six volumes an enormous mass of ill- 
arranged matter, commencing indeed with the poet's birth and terminating 
with his death, but having no other claim to be called a ‘“ Life’ of Southey. 
To this lumber there is no index, so that the critical reader, as he wanders 
helplessly through the pages, is forced to remember the author of his 
misery at every turn. This is not all; Southey’s son-in-law, the Rev. 
J. Wood Warter, has produced four volumes of correspondence, also with- 
out an index, which contains many letters that ought never to have seen 
the light, some parodies of Scripture utterly unworthy of Southey, and 
some editorial comments which can only be characterized as exquisitely 
foolish. Mr. Warter is careful to let his readers know that he is a man of 
learning, well read in German literature, and not unversed in Danish and 
Swedish lore, but whatever his learning may be, he lacks the common sense 
and the critical judgment required of an editor, and has therefore done 
little more by way of assisting the reader to form ‘a just estimate of 
Southey, than to heap up additional lumber which he must turn over 
unaided. All this is eminently unlucky for the poet’s fame. The venera- 
tion of his relatives has prevented them from seeing the injury they have 
done him, partly by an inability to use wisely the manuscripts at their 
disposal, and mainly by preventing the work from being done by more 
competent hands. For the truth is, that no one can properly estimate 
Southey as an author without becoming acquainted with him as a man. 
For a long life he dedicated himself to literature with a devotion which no 
disappointment could check, no difficulty daunt. With his vigorous 
intellect, his vast memory, his persistent resolution, and with a faith in 
his own powers strong enough to produce faith in others, there can be no 
doubt that in any of the beaten tracks upon which men pick up fame and 
wealth Southey might have won both. Tallin person, handsome in face, 
of quiet gentlemanly manners, with a head upon his shoulders which was 
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the envy of Lord Byron, Southey in the start of life had many outward 
advantages in his favour which no one can afford to despise. Add to these 
gifts a healthy body and a disposition free from the least tendency to dissi- 
pation or extravagance, and it is easy to see that a man so gifted, and with 
a character so firmly knit, might have made a distinguished name in any 
calling. The dream of Southey and Coleridge, known as Pantisocracy, 
has been told so often that it need not be mentioned here. In early life 
both the poets were full of visionary schemes, and both by their early 
marriages to the Misses Fricker may be said to have been wilfully improvi- 
dent. Southey, it will be remembered, was indebted to the help of Joseph 
Cottle for the sum required to buy a wedding-ring, which the young wife, 
retaining her maiden name, hung round her neck,-while her husband parted 
with her at the church door to spend six months with his uncle, Mr. Hill, 
chaplain to the factory at Lisbon. The young poet had just completed 
his twenty-first year when this important event took place. It must have 
seemed at the time to any person of mature judgment an act of supreme 
folly, but thanks to Southey’s high integrity of purpose and to a courage 
which no difficulties could shake, it turned out happily enough. No man 
ever had a more faithful helpmeet, no woman a more affectionate and con- 
siderate husband. ‘The first days of their union were full of privations. 
Southey was not willing to gain his fortune in any ordinary professional 
channel. He hated London and all large cities; he made a trial of the 
law and pronounced the pursuit detestable; he commenced the study 
of medicine, and found ‘‘ medical studies of all others most unfavourable 
to the moral sense ;” he declined from conscientious scruples to take 
Holy Orders ; but he made at length what he fondly terms ‘ one happy 
choice,” and betook himself to literature as his business in life. ,** No 
man,” he said, ‘‘ was ever more contented with his lot than I am,” andin 
spite of constant difficulties he remained faithful to his choice. The 
struggle was a severe one, but Southey, while considering himself a heayen- 
born poet, trusted more to his industry than to his genius for the sup- 
port of his family. His poems might, assuredly would, make him 
immortal, of this he never doubted for a moment, but present necessities 
demanded literary work of a less lofty kind, and if the poet indulged in 
splendid dreams he never allowed them to interfere with the daily drudgery 
which was to produce the daily bread. 

At the age of thirty we find him settled at Greta Hall, and there, for 
nearly forty years, he laboured at his calling with a hopefulness and assi- 
duity that are well-nigh unparalleled. Sir Walter Scott was probably as 
industrious as Southey, and both of these illustrious men were remarkable 
for the careful way in which they husbanded the odd moments which 
most of us are apt to waste; but much of Scott’s work, unlike Southey’s, 
was not done at thedesk, but while riding on horseback, or walking 
silently by the banks of his favourite river, or vigorously wielding his axe 
in the plantations at Abbotsford. Scott, at the busiest period of his life, 
moved constantly in society, flitted frequently from the; country to 
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Edinburgh, discharged his official duties, wrote his wonderful books ; 
superintended his estates, and lived among his people so as to be almost 
regarded by the poorest of them as a blood-relation. In his prime he 
was, a3 he himself relates, a desperate climber, a bold rider, a deep 
drinker and a stout player at single-stick. Every moment of his time 
was occupied, but there was considerable variety in the occupation. He 
was a clerk of session, a landed proprietor, a diner-out, an influential 
citizen with public duties to perform, as well as a poet, a novelist and a 
man of letters. Southey’s life ran in a much narrower groove. He went 
but rarely into society ; scarcely knew by sight any of the country people 
living near him; never rode on horseback; took no outdoor exercise 
save that of walking, and this often from a mere sense of duty and with a 
book in his hand; and, although living in one of the loveliest spots in all 
England, and not insensible to its charms, preferred the shelves of his 
library to the finest prospect in the world. He found his relaxation where 
he found his daily labour, within the walls of his stuidy. ‘‘ I can’t afford,” he 
wrote, ‘* to do one thing at a time ; no, nor two neither; and itis only by 
doing many. things that I contrive to do so much; for I cannot work long 
at anything without hurting myself, and I do everything by heats; then, 
by the time I am tired of one, my inclination for another is at hand.” 
Southey was, as we have said, an affectionate husband and a fond 
father ; and whenever in his correspondence he alludes to his home happi- 
ness it is with a tenderness and warmth of feeling that are eminently 
beautiful. Moreover, he was a constant, and at all times, noble friend, 
ready even when in straits himself to help with money or with his pen those 
who were more straitened. No one ever acted better the part of the 
good Samaritan, and while he never forgot a benefit received, it would 
seem as if his own magnanimous charity had no place in his memory. 
The story of his life abounds in instances of the most generous self- 
denial, and of a stedfast goodness of heart which never shrunk from the 
demands made upon it. Heavily burdened as he was with work, he was 
continually accepting fresh literary labour in order to benefit others; 
nor was this all, for he received under his own roof his wife’s widowed 
sister, Mrs. Lovell ; and when Coleridge, in that strange waywardness of 


mood which his vice of opium-eating can alone explain, deserted his’ 


wife and children, it was with Southey that they found a home. There 
is a beautiful anecdote given by Lockhart of a poor music-master offering 
Scott all his savings in the hour of his adversity; a similar story may 
be told of Southey, who, when his friend May, an early benefactor of 
the poet, fell into difficulties, sent him more than 600/., which was 
all the money he possessed. If the poet had strong and generous 
affections he was also a good hater, but this feeling was shown to prin- 
ciples rather than to persons, and if, which was not seldom, political 
animosity led him to write bitterly against his antagonists, there was 
not one of them for whom, after the moment of writing, he retained an 
unkindly feeling. It is said that he seldom spoke harshly of any man 
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with whom he had once conversed ; he had too large a heart for petty 
animosities, and he was wholly free from envy. At the time when a 
whole year's sale of a ponderous epic failed to produce the poet 51., Scott 
was gaining his thousands, but not a word of bitterness falls from Southey 
on this score; and the praise he bestowed on his contemporaries, a few 
of them more distinguished than himself, but the larger number men of far 
inferior power, is frequently more generous than just. Although not, as 
we have said, a sociable man, he had the good fortune to know intimately 
most of the illustrious authors who made the early part of this century so 
famous, and long before Wordsworth had received the public recognition 
which was his due as the greatest poet of the age, Southey, like Cole- 
ridge, expressed his admiration of his friend and neighbour in no niggard 
terms. This noble triumvirate, by the way, reminds us that probably not 
since Shakspeare’s day have three men of equal mark lived together on 
terms of intimacy and affection. Landor called them “three towers of 
one castle,” and, as all the world knows, they have been absurdly classed 
together as forming a school of poetry. In a measure, indeed, every poet 
influences his fellows, and no man, however original his genius, is strong 
enough or self-contained enough, to take a completely independent path. 
Scott, it is evident, owed a debt to Coleridge; Coleridge, strange to say, 
derived some of his early inspiration from Bowles; Byron, the poet of 
passion, owed much to the meditative muse of Wordsworth, and Words- 
worth himself, although but slightly affected by the works of his brother 
poets, sometimes caught their notes and was under the spell of their 
genius. Southey, who possessed a fatal facility of verse-making (he had 
written more than 80,000 lines before he was nineteen), paid chief homage, 
as other poets have done, to the transcendent imagination of Spenser, 
whose Faery Queene he read through thirty times, and of contem- 
porary poets he showed most regard to Wordsworth and to Landor. He 
acknowledges, also, that he derived’much benefit from Cowper and “ more 
from Bowles,” and he appears to have caught his unfortunate fancy for 
unrhymed stanzas from a Dr. Sayers, whose name is probably unknown 
to modern readers. But he belonged to no school, and whatever may be 
his ultimate position in English poetry, it is one which has at least the 
merit of being independent. 

In later life Southey seems to have discovered that he was less likely to 
be remembered for his poetry than for his prose, but in early manhood 
it was as a poet that he anticipated earthly immortality and a monument 
in St. Paul’s. And it is curious to note how he followed his vocation as 
a poet with the steady business-like regularity which marked his ordinary 
engagements with the booksellers. ‘I had rather leave off eating than 
poetizing,” he said, and so he tagged verses and ate his daily meals with 
a similar regularity. With this difference, however, that he was a 
moderate eater and a most immoderate rhymester. ‘‘ What a pity,” he 
said, at two-and-twenty, ‘‘that I should not execute my intention of 
writing more verses than Lope de Vega, more tragedies than Dryden, and 
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more epic poems than Blackmore,” and many years afterwards he told a 
friend that he had had a plan of making every important mythology the 
basis of a narrative poem, adding that if Thalaba had been more success- 
ful he should have accomplished his whole design, and produced such a 
poem every year. Indeed, it is painful to think of the extent to which 
Southey might have burdened the world with poetry if circumstances had 
been more favourable, and all the more painful when we remember that 
this unhappy facility of verse-making, which seemed independent of 
season and of place, instead of adding to his poctical reputation has done 
much to diminish it. Southey based this reputation upon his epics, and 
epic poetry, like wine, unless of the finest quality, is comparatively 
worthless. The epic and the drama afford scope for the most exquisite and 
the most precious expression of the poetical intellect; but in works of 
this class there is no room for inferiority. It may be possible to write 
poems not of the highest order, which shall afford permanent delight ; 
and many a simple piece of verse, owing to some dainty turn of thought, 
or choice rhythmical melody, lives in the memory a joy for ever. The 
short lyric poem is remembered because it soothes the ear and touches the 
heart, and gladdens us with beauty of form; but the epic poet, like the 
dramatic poct, has a high argument to sustain for a lengthened period, 
and to succeed in doing this demands genius of the ncblest order as well 
as the consummate taste of a great literary artist. Therefore it is, that 
the world knows only three or four epic poets, and among these there is 
no place for the author of Madoc or of Roderick. 

Southey’s first and boyish epic, Joan of Arc, contains some beautiful 
descriptive passages, and some lines remarkable for their pathos ; the reader 
will be struck also with the author’s facility of versification—a dangerous 
gift as possessed by Southey, who lacks that mastery of language which 
leads the great poet as though by instinct to express his thoughts in the 
most perfectly fitting words. 

Madoc, his second epic, received the warmest praise—of its author 
and of a few of the author’s friends. ‘‘ William Taylor has said,” writes 
Southey, ‘it is the best English poem that has left the press since the 
Paradise Lost ; indeed this is not exaggerated praise, for unfortunately 
there is no competition.’ That the poem would ‘stand and flourish ”’ 
he had no doubt, but after the lapse of more than seventy years the poet's 
opinion of his work has not been ratified by the public. It is possible 
that the research and studious labour he expended upon the work 
coloured his estimate of it. The reader, however, who cares little for 
such labour, will probably judge that the action of the poem is languid, 
the plan ill-considered, and the descriptions often tedious, that the 
flowers, although not sparsely scattered, are half choked and half con- 
cealed by the rank growth of weeds. And yet it is with some hesitation 
that he will form this opinion of a work which was applauded by Davy, 
which Walter Scott read through four times, and which kept Charles Fox 
up until after midnight. 
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Southey had but little ear for harmony, and it was therefore all the 
more unfortunate for his fame that he elected to write his Thalaba in.a 
novel metre which is without the dignity of heroic blank verse, or the 
soothing, satisfying charm of rhyme. Landor saw his friend’s mistake in 
this respect, and observed very justly: ‘‘ Are we not a little too.fond of 
novelty and experiment, and is it not reasonable to prefer those kinds of 
versification which the best poets have adopted and the best judges have 
cherished for the longest time?’ But Southey, on the contrary, was 
well pleased with his experiment, thinking that while it gave the poet a 
wider range of expression, it satisfied the ear of the reader. So far is 
this from being the case, that no one familiar with the lovely harmony of 
Shelley’s verse, or with the delicate music of Coleridge, to say nothing 
of earlier and later poets, is likely to gain delight from the strange and 
fitful, and sometimes jarring notes of Southey. But there is strength in 
his verse if not harmony, and Thalaba, while it has its wildernesses and 
arid deserts, can also boast, as indeed all Southey’s epics may, many a fair 
seene of richness and beauty. Splendour of diction and felicity of de- 
scription occur frequently, but frequently also the action halts, the verse 
drags and the reader feels inclined to resign himself to slumber. On the 
whole, perhaps, the erudition lavished on the poem is more striking than 
its poetical wealth, and it is sometimes a relief to turn aside from the 
text to the curious and highly entertaining notes which serve to illustrate 
it. Southey himself judged Roderick to be the finest of all his poems, 
and Landor in writing to him said, ‘‘ There is no poem in existence that 
I shall read so often.’’ Charles Lamb, however, an admirable judgo, and 
Wordsworth also, preferred The Curse of Kehama, and without endeavour- 
ing to compare the value of the two works, there can be no doubt that they 
are the poet's greatest and least wearisome efforts. It is singular that in 
none of Southey’s epics are there passages which lay hold of the memory 
and become as it were a part of one’s life. No doubt, the first considera- 
tion of the poet should be to have a worthy action, and the more he strives 
after this object, the less will he concern himself with the beauty of par- 
ticular passages, but the lack of what may be called “beauties” in 
Southey’s poetry is due, we think, less to the severity of his taste than to 
the diffusiveness of his style, which has, as it were, no points for tho 
memory to lay hold of. With all their deficiencies, however, the student 
of English poetry can never pass by with indifference these elaborate pro- 
ductions, but he is not likely to agree with Macaulay that Southey’s poems 

taken in the mass rank far higher than his prose works. 
Among the minor poems of Southey a few must be pronounced suc- 
cessful. The Holly Tree; The Old Man’s Comfort ; My Days among the 
Dead are past; The Battle of Blenheim, and one or two more short pieces 
have a place and deserve to keep it in most selections of English poetry. 
_His sonnets, with, perhaps, one or two exceptions, are comparative 
failures, for Southey’s style, which at its best is diffusive, and at its worst 
sprawling, lacks the terseness and concentration demanded of the sonnet- 
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writer. The odes which, as Laureate, it was his vocation to write, were as 
useful or useless as any of the Court paraphernalia of the time. They 
served their purpose, but their value was contemporary with the events that 
produced them, and it would have been better for Southey’s fame if they 
had been respectfully buried out of sight instead of being only half interred 
in the ten volumes which contain his poetical works. But his ballads, 
grotesque, weird-like, sometimes horrible, have an attractive power, which 
lays hold of the reader. ‘‘ Masterpieces of fantastic beauty,’ Mr. Forster 
calls them; too high praise, perhaps, but the best of them are thoroughly 
good things in their way, original in conception, and highly characteristic 
of the writer. All his life long Southey was fond of writing nonsense 
verses as well as nonsense in prose; he was fond also of dealing with 
melancholy subjects in a comical fashion, fond of sach reading as relates 
to the supernatural and to the unnatural. He would have delighted, we 
think, in Hawthorne’s romances, and in the ghostly ballads of his con- 
temporary Justinus Kerner, whose works he does not appear to have 
known. He would have read also with a keen curiosity of the marvellous 
phenomena vouched for by the spiritualists. The ballads, which were 
mostly written in early life, show the bent of his mind in this direction. 
Thus one of them tells the story of a woman in whose body the Devil 
walked for two years after she was dead, so that none suspected but that 
she was still alive. 


Yet never to Donica’s cheeks 
Returned their lively hue ; 

Her cheeks were deathy white and wan, 
Her lips a livid blue— 


and when at length she stands by her lover’s side at the altar— 


That instant from her earthly frame 
A dxmon howling fied, 

And at the side of Eberhard 
The livid corpse fell dead. 

In another ballad, Rudiger, a strange knight, alights from a boat drawn 
by a swan in a silver chain and wins the heart of a fair maiden living on the 
banks of the Rhine. He has purchased prosperity from an evil spirit by 
the promised sacrifice of his first-born child, and when by the wife’s 
prayers the knight’s attempt to give it up to the demon is defeated— 

The mother holds her precious babe, 
But the black arms clasped him round, 

And dragged the wretched Rudiger 
Adown the dark profound. 


One of the best known of Southey’s ballads is ‘The Old Woman of 
Berkeley,” a ghastly story of a witch who when upon her death-bed begs 
that her son the monk and her daughter the nun may be fetched with 
speed. ‘They bring with them the holy sacrament, at the sight of which 
the Old Woman shrieks in despair. ‘‘ Take it away,” she cries, while her 
lip trembles with agony and the sweat-runs down her brow. She then 
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confesses that she has rioted in all kind of sin, has sucked the breath 
from sleeping babes, called the dead from their graves, and anointed her- 
self with infant’s fat. Little hope that one who has troubled the dead 
man’s grave shall find rest in her own! Nevertheless, she begs her chil- 
dren to sprinkle her shroud and coffin with holy water, to fasten her stone 
coffin with iron bars and chain it with three chains to the church floor, to 
see that fifty choristers defend her bier day and night with holy hymns, 
to toll the church bells, to bar the church-door after evensong, and to do 
this for three days and nights till the fourth morning, and then peradven- 
ture she may rest in her grave. All is done according to the Old Woman’s 
request. The priests pray, the choristers sing, the bell tolls loud, and the 
monk and nun tell their beads through the first night, but in spite of all 
they hear the fiends outside making a hideous roar. On the second night 
the tapers burn dismally and blue. 


And yells and cries without arise 

_ That the stoutest heart might shock, 

And a deafening roaring like a cataract pouring 
Over a mountain rock. 


Terrible is the din, but louder and louder rises the song of the choris- 
ters, and the fifty priests continue their prayers until morning light. The 
third night strokes as of a battering-ram shake the church-door ; the bell- 
men can toll the bell no longer, the monk and nun forget their beads, the 
choristers’ song ceases, the lights are extinguished, the door is burst open. 


And in he came with eyes of flame, 
The Devil to fetch the dead, 

And all the church with his presence glowed 
Like a fiery furnace red. 

He laid his hand on the iron chains, 
And like flax they mouldered asunder, 


And the coffin-lid which was barr’d so firm, 
He burst with his voice of thunder. 


And he bade the Old Woman of Berkeley rise, 
And come with her master away ; 

A cold sweat started on that cold corpse, 
At the voice she was forced to obey. 

She rose on her feet in her winding sheet, 
Her dead flesh quivered with fear, 

And a groan like that which the Old Woman gave, 
Never did mortal hear. 


Then she follows her master to the church-door, where stands a black 
horse upon which the Devil flings her, leaping up in front. 
And away like the lightning’s speed they went, 
And she was seen no more. 


Southey wrote a parody of this tale entitled ‘‘ The Surgeon’s Warn- 
ing,” and a strange story it is. A ‘* Resurrection Man,” when he is dying, 
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is terribly afraid that since he has rifled so many dead men’s graves he 
will never have rest in his own, so he entreats his friends to bury him in 
lead and in a patent coffin— 
If they carry me off in the patent coffin, 
Their labour will be in vain ; 
Let the Undertaker see it bought of the maker, 
Who lives by St. Martin’s Lane ; 
which was done accordingly, and how it came to pass that in spite of this 
precaution, the surgeon's bones were not allowed to rest in peace, is told 
with minute and unsavoury particularity. 

The story of Hatto and the rats, so admirably sung by Southey, is 
familiar to every one, for have we not all seen the tower in which the wicked 
Bishop thought to escape from the judgment pronounced upon him? In 
vain, however, for the army of rats swam the river by myriads, and 
climbed the shore, and made their way to the tower. 

Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 

As louder and louder, drawing near, 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 

And in at the windows and in at the door, 

And through the walls helter-skelter they pour, 

And down from the ceiling and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 

They have whetted theirteeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop’s bones ; 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him! 


In several of the ballads the Devil plays a conspicuous part, for 
Southey, although after early life orthodox in creed and a sound Church- 
man to boot, treated the evil spirit with contemptuous pleasantry as a 
goblin or imp of darkness rather than as a being to be abhorred and dreaded 
of all Christian souls. Among his poems of this class The Pious Painter 
and Cornelius Agrippa are perhaps the cleverest. Very admirable too is 
the short and spirited tale of St. Romuald, which opens with a Frenchman 
stopping at an inn door and asking the landlord whether the holy saint was 
still to be found in his cell, to which the man replies sadly that he has 
left the neighbourhood. And then the innkeeper describes St. Romuald’s 
sanctity as proved by his love of dirt, and relates the fierce conflicts he 
had with Satan, who used to maul him like a Turk— 

“But,” quoth the traveller, “ wherefore did he leave 
A flock that knew his saintly worth so well ?” 
“Why,” said the landlord, “ sir, it so befell 
He heard unluckily of our intent 
To do him a great honour : and you know, 
He was not covetous of fame below, 
And so by stealth one night away he went.” 
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* What might this honour be ?” the traveller cried ; 
‘*Why, sir,” the host replied, 
‘We thought perhaps that he might one day leave us ; 
And then should strangers have 
The good man’s grave, 
A loss like that would naturally grieve us, 
For he’ll be made a saint of to be sure— 
Therefore we thought it prudent to secure 
His relics while we might ; 
And sowe meant to strangle him one night.” 

The love of the incongruous, of the mystical, of the ridiculous, was as 
much a part of Southey’s nature as the sober melancholy and the calm- 
sightedness which led him at the height of his prosperity to write mourn- 
fully of life, and to look forward to the grave with hope. Overflowing as 
he was with intellectual activity, and possessing the frolicsomeness of spirit 
which most men leave behind them with their boyhood, his tears were 
drawn forth even more readily than laughter, and if there is comparatively 
little pathos in his writings, his life was marked by the deepest feeling, and 
by a mournful tenderness as beautiful asit is affecting. It is probable that 
he instinctively avoided pathetic subjects when writing poetry, and that he 
did so in later life may be judged from the following beautiful stanzas, 
written in 1829 :— 

Nor marvel you if I prefer 
Of playful themes to sing, 

The October grove hath brighter tints 
Than Summer or than Spring, 


For o’er the leaves before they fall 
Such hues hath Nature thrown, 
That the woods wear in sunless days 

A sunshine of their own. 


Why should I seek to call fo:th tears ? 
The source from whence we weep 
Too near the surface lies in youth, 
In age it lies too deep. 

As a poet, Southey cannot be classed with the great English Masters ; 
as a prose writer, his manly, simple, flexible style may be regarded as a 
model. In reading his books, the attention is not immediately drawn to 
the form of the composition, as in the case of such mannerists as Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Carlyle, but when it is examined it will be found to 
fulfil admirably the purpose of the writer. 

‘¢ The reason why so many persons write ill,” he said, ‘‘is because 
they think it necessary to write a style something different from the common 
speech.” Southey was in no danger of falling into an error of this kind. 
He used the simplest words to express his thoughts, and it is never 
possible to mistake his meaning. No modern writer that we know of states 
facts more clearly or more honestly, but the judgment which he draws 
from his facts is often curiously perverse. The power of forming a wise 
judgment was not one of Southey’s intellectual privileges. Like his friend 
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Landor, hevhad the peculiarity, as Mr. Forster has pointed out, of putting 
the imagination and passions in the place of reason and of thinking thus 
and thus by the mere force of his will and pleasure. ‘‘ It was not ill said 
by an acute observer who. knew them both, that their fault was not that of 
blindness to the\truth so much as that of indifference to give it welcome 
unless as a discovery or possession of their own.” ‘This is true we think, 
but true in a larger degree of Landor than of his friend. Southey had 
strong feelings, and reached his decisions by their help. He had not time 
to think out any subject calmly, and he was far too impetuous to judge of 
any serious question impartially. That the opinions of his early and 
ardent youth were not those of his mature manhood, can excite no 
wonder. Most men of original power pass through one or more mental 
revolutions before they find rest for the intellect and the heart, and to this 
rule Southey formed no exception. His fault lay in his unwillingness to 
grant to others the freedom of which he had made such ample use 
himself; but his integrity, so often questioned in his lifetime, may now be 
regarded as unimpeachable. ‘‘He has convinced me,” wrote a shrewd 
observer, ‘ of the perfect exemption of his mind from all dishonourable 
motives in the change which has taken place in his practical politi¢s and 
philosophy,” and the publication of Southey’s correspondence has con- 
firmed the judgment of Crabb Robinson. ‘There are some illustrious men 
who are never rash in speech, and who speak and write to their inti- 
mate friends with the most circumspect wisdom. They rarely make a 
mistake, or commit an absurdity, their propriety is exquisite, and when 
they die it may be safe to produce their correspondence without much 
editorial supervision. Southey was not one of theso men; he wrote 
often rashly and thoughtlessly, and his hasty words, which expressed in 
many instances a momentary prejudice or feeling, have had the misfortune 
to be stereotyped in print. ‘‘ In days of old,” he once wrote, as if antici- 
pating the injury that would be done him, “when an author was dead 
and buried, Requiescat in Pace might have been written on his tombstone : 
but those days are past, and he must expect now to be dissected and 
embalmed, to have his rags presented as relics, and to be canonized by his 
devotees.” The “rags” have been zealously flaunted by Southey’s 
*¢ devotees,” but there is some comfort in the thought that, thanks to the 
mode of preservation, thoy have failed to attract attention. 

It cannot be denied, however, that reckless opinions are to be often 
found in his published works as well as in his correspondence, and thus 
it has come t6 pass that the most trustworthy of writers is at the samo 
time the least satisfactory of guides. Thus, for instance, he does not scruple 
to assert in print that the Political Economists “are to the Government 
of this country such counsellors as the magicians were to Pharaoh; who- 
soever listens to them has his heart hardened;’’ and he terms the Wealth 
of Nations ‘‘ a tedious and hard-hearted book, greatly overvalued even on 
the score of ability.”” He denounces our manufacturing system as a pest 
to society, which debases all who are engaged in it; he declares that “ the 
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Protestant cause sustained more injury from the English Puritans than 
from all the efforts of Spain and Austria combined, and of France also, 
when France put forth its strength against it;” and that the Puritans 
should be held up ‘‘ to contempt and infamy and abhorrence.” And again 
and again the liberal-minded reader is moved to something like contempt, 
or aroused to fierce anger, by the extravagant and narrow opinions put 
forth by Robert Southey. And yet Southey could write, expressing herein 
a feeling of which many of us must have been conscious, ‘‘I have an 
instinctive horror of bigotry. When Dissenters talk of the Establishment 
they make me feel like a High Churchman, and when I get among High 
Churchmen I am ready to take refuge in Dissent.” On some points, it 
is but fair to add, Southey was in advance of his age. He writes wisely 
in many places of the imperative necessity of a national education, and 
he was one of the first to press upon the public the services that might 
be rendered by Protestant sisters-of-mercy and by ladies properly trained 
as hospital nurses. 

In the Preface to the collected edition of his poems, Southey remarks 
that it was the greatest of all advantages to him to have lived more than 
half his life in retirement, conversing with books rather than men; but 
the reader who follows the poet’s career will probably arrive at a precisely 
opposite conclusion. ‘‘ Beware that you be not swallowed up in books,” 
wrote John Wesley, and this assuredly was in many respects the mis- 
fortune of his biographer. ‘‘ He was never happy,” said Rogers, ‘‘ except 
when making or reading a book;” and so inveterate was this love of 
solitary study, that in society Southey, feeling he had little conversational 
power, would ‘roll himself up like a hedgehog.’’ Solitude may have 
many advantages, but it is scarcely calculated to produce breadth of 
thought or freedom from prejudice ; and Southey, brooding tenderly and 
constantly over the wealth of his own mind, was not likely to discover its 
deficiencies. He needed collision with other intellects ; but this salutary 
contact with his fellows he disliked, and, as much as possible, avoided. 

If we reckon his Quarterly Review articles, Southey produced in all 
nearly two hundred volumes, in itself a small library. Many of these 
works are more likely to be consulted than to be read; while some on 
which the writer set most count must stand, it is to be feared, on the 
shelves which contain (to use Lamb’s familiar epithet) the books that are 
not books. Southey’s magnum opus, the History of Portugal, was destined 
never to be finished, but a portion of this vast undertaking, the History of 
Brazil, was accomplished to the entire satisfaction of the historian, who 
said that ages hence it will be found among those works which are not 
destined to perish, and be to the Brazilians, when they shall have become 
a powerful nation, what the work of Herodotus is to Europe. The pro- 
phecy cannot be contradicted, but it may fairly be questioned, and when 
we remember how many prophecies Southey made in his life-time, which 
have turned out to be delusions, it is not unreasonable to conjecture 
that this will also prove a blunder. The History of Brazil was an 
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enormous achievement, but it was labour ill-bestowed, and Sir W. Scott 
characterizes it wisely, when he says, in writing to the author, ‘‘ A more 
faithless and worthless set than both Dutch and Portuguese I have never 
read of, and: it requires your knowledge of the springs of human action 
and your lively description of ‘hair-breadth ’scapes’ to make one care 
whether the hog bites the dog or the dog bites the hog.” 

Still less satisfactory in its results was the toil bestowed by Southey on 
his History of the Peninsular War, a work which has been since accom- 
plished with consummate ability by a military historian. The Duke of 
Wellington spoke of Southey’s History as wholly inadequate and as 
displaying gross ignorance, which was likely enough in matters of military 
detail, and here too, as in so many of his works, he wasted his strength 
and wearied the reader's patience by a display of useless erudition. Well 
would it have been for Southey’s fame had he attended to the wise axiom 
of Dryden, which that great poet, by the way, sometimes forgot himself: 
‘* An author is not to write all he can, but only all he ought.” 

The truth is, and scores of instances might be cited in proof of it, that 
the Poet-Laureate, with all his ingenuity and learning and perseverance, 
and with a literary ability that might have enabled him to put what he 
knew in an attractive form, missed the mark again and again. He 
could not, for the life of him, distinguish between the topics to which he 
was specially attracted and the subjects likely to interest the public ; he 
even thought that he had power to command attention whether his 
readers wished to attend or not. Sometimes he hit, as it were, by 
accident on a theme which was fitted for popularity. The Life of Nelson 
is as beautiful a specimen of biography as we possess in the language, 
and for this fascinating work we are indebted, in a measure, to the 
publisher as well as to the author. Southey, though rebelling against 
the imposition, was happily restricted within certain narrow limits. He 
could have made the book, he said, ten times as long, and there can be 
no doubt that if he had had his way he would have done so and have 
spoilt it. His love of digression, of ingenious trifling, and of exhibiting 
in a half-serious, half-grotesque fashion the results of his prodigious 
acquisitions, is notably exhibited in 7ie Doctor, a book which charms and 
annoys the reader by turns. ‘‘ How beautiful!” he exclaims on reading 
one page: * How horribly wearisome!” he sighs out on turning to the 
next. On the whole, perhaps, the fatigue predominates over the pleasure, 
although there are moods of mind, moods of happy indolence for which 
there is little space in the busy lives of most men, in which this medley 
of humour, nonsense and wisdom may prove a grateful opiate. It has 
been said with some truth of Mr. Trollope’s singularly clever novels, 
that they may be taken up at almost any time with pleasure and laid 
down again without serious regret, and perhaps a similar criticism may 
be passed upon Zhe Doctor. In its best chapters it is eminently good, 
but it will keep, and no anxiety is felt to follow continuously the writer’s 
footsteps. Open on any page, and some beautiful thought, or quaint 
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suggestion, or grotesque anecdote will attract attention, but the reader is 
not allured on by what he reads, and deems it but little consequence on 
which page he may alight. We said that The Doctor may, to certain 
persons and in certain moods of mind, prove an agreeable sedative, but 
just as there are people who become excited instead of soothed by opium, 
so there are readers, we suspect, whom this strange book will irritate 
almost beyond endurance. The preface to Wordsworth’s Excursion gave 
William Blake, the poet-artist, a stomach complaint, which nearly killed 
him; The Doctor, with its impertinent digressions and its perpetual 
movement towards a point it never attains, might produce a nervous 
attack. 

The great charm of Southey’s style, and his consummate skill as a 
biographer, are perhaps best displayed in the Life of Wesley; but there, 
too, his want of logical power is everywhere apparent. The facts which 
he states with scrupulous fidelity often palpably contradict the inferences 
he draws from them. Nor is this all; for the opinion of the writer, as 
given on one page, is sometimes entirely opposed to the opinion he utters 
on another, and at variance with his known principles. ‘‘O dear and 
honoured Southey,” writes Coleridge, ‘‘ this, the favourite of my library 
among many favourites ; this, the book which I can read for the twentieth 
time with delight, when I can read nothing else at all; this darling book 
is nevertheless an unsafe book for all of unsettled minds. How many 
admirable young men do I know, or have seen, whose minds would be 
a shuttlecock between the battledores which the bi-partite author keeps 
in motion !” 

The truth is that Southey has the art of relating facts delightfully, 
and he relates them with the most scrupulous honesty, but when he 
leaves this firm ground and tries to fulfil the part of a philosophical 
historian, the weak side of his intellect becomes apparent. His intui- 
tions are often right, his deliberate judgment, if such it may be called, 
is frequently wrong. Southey acknowledges that he could not stand severe 
thought, and indeed he was too busy a man in his profession to be a 
profound thinker. 

Southey’s contributions to the literature of English poetry are not 
many ; but they are so able that it is to be deplored he did not carry out 
his intention of continuing the History left so imperfect by Warton. 
His knowledge of the subject was immense, and he might have produced 
a narrative full of critical and biographical interest and written in the 
purest English, which would have formed a text-book for students. 
His Life of Cowper, although in parts a little languid and diffusive, shows 
how admirably Southey could write about poets and poetry; but in this 
department of literature, as in others, he appears to have expended much 
comparatively useless strength. This was partly owing to his singular 
kindness of heart, which led him again and again to befriend those who 
needed help and deserved it. Southey, for example, by his friendship 
for Kirke White while living, and by the publication of his Remains after 
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his decease, produced an interest in that young poet, which, to judge 
from the poems he left behind him, was far beyond his deserts. The 
Lives of Uneducated Poets is another work, written with a benevolent 
object, which, if looked at apart from the kindly purpose of the writer, 
must be regarded as waste labour; but while we regret that the claims 
upon Southey prevented him oftentimes from accomplishing the work for 
which he was most fitted, it is pleasant at the same time to remember 
how ready he ever was to sacrifice personal aims to generous and self- 
denying labours. 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


With these actions the life of Southey was crowded and ennobled. 
He said many a bitter thing in his day, made rash statements, uttered 
opinions of men and measures which will not bear a moment’s examina- 
tion; but he never knowingly did an unjust act, or shirked an obvious 
duty. To use a homely saying, his heart was all along in its right place ; 
and if, as a politician and theologian, he sometimes indulged in what 
may be called feminine passion, the noble life he lived was one of the 
manliest, and is even more worthy of a place in the memory of English- 
men than his great literary achievements. 
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Ompbale. 


Two women, at the parting of two ways, 
Met the young Herakles at morning prime: 
One clad austerely, with clear upward gaze 
Beheld the secrets of eternal days, 
And saw beyond the riddle of sick time ; 


The other wooed him with a wantonness 
Of splendour far beyond his young desire, 
Her trembling body seemed to pant to bless ; 
But the firm limbs shrank from the loose caress, 
Untaught as yet to melt in such a fire. 


He turned to her who did not need to woo: 
She beckoned—and was half way out of sight, 

And he leapt after gaily, for he knew 

The path was straight and pearly with the dew, 
Although her footsteps left no prints of light. 


The other sobbed ‘‘ She leaves thee with no guide, 
‘Behold I follow yet to be thy friend.” 
The boy, who had not slacked his scornful stride, 
Started to feel her clinging at his side, 
Yet answered, ‘‘She will meet me at the end.” 


The man through toil and peril followed on, 
Till on a day his mighty knees were bowed, 

Where neither dew nor any footsteps shone, 

And only dust came up where he had gone, 
And all the sky was grey without a cloud. 


Also the way was broken down before, 
Nor might a man go forward without wings, 
Unless he cntered a‘ an cpen door, 
Whereon these words were writ, mid many more 
Less plain, ‘‘ Ye enter hcre the heart of things.” 








OMPHALE. 


Within the door he saw a walled wood, 
Beyond he saw the old path leading straight 
Up open hills, and there his lady stood 
Transfigured far beyond all womanhood, 
Who seemed again to beckon—-and to wait. 


He saw her then; among the Gods on high 
He looked for her in vain, till Hebe smiled 

To see him turn and drink the nectar dry 

To wash away the memory with the sigh: 
He never knew how much he was beguiled 


When through the door he hurried, in new haste, 

Up the smooth path, which did not seem to swerve, 
As far as eyes less eager could have traced, 
Toward the austerely smiling upland waste, 

Its slowly treacherous length of subtle curve. 


Indeed, none standing at the door might say 
If the old path were broken there, or men 

Had merely trodden the green turf away, 

Just where it seemed a goodly place to stay, 
Gaze at the goal, and then mount up again. 


The woodland path was pleasant to the feet, 
Straight to the eye, as the old path had been, 

And as it widened slowly through the heat, 

Faint scented ferns made sultry stillness sweet, 
Under grey, heavy sky, dim trees were green. 


And yet, withal, the wood was full of fear, 
It was so very lone, no squirrel ran 

Across the path, no wood-bird sang to cheer 

Him, who tramped on, and waked no couchant deer, 
And saw behind, before, no other man. 


At last the wood was over, he might stand 
To draw new breath, and look for some new sign 
Where parti-coloured tilths of hollow land x 


Sloped upward soberly on either hand 
To low hills terraced for the lowly vine. 
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And here the busy people went and came, 
Each with his load, and none regarded him, 
Or asked his neighbour of the stranger’s name, 
Or hoped he would not leave their lives the same, 
Or told what trouble made their faces dim. 


For every man was sick with smothered care, 
And all the peaceful country heaved with wrong, 
Too rooted for swift vengeance to repair ; 
The club of Herakles seemed idle there, 
He marvelled to what end his arm was strong, 


Where there was nought for him to mar or make, 
None, when he slew, to fly upon the spoil, 
None chose, however bafiled hearts might ache 
With envious greed unbrotherly, to break 
The fruitful fellowship of settled toil. 


So, through the press where he was most alone, 
Half in a dream, adown a narrowing road, 
That ran still plainly fenced, though overgrown, 
Across broad winding ways of well-worn stone, 
Herakles stumbled now rather than strode, 


Hungry and faint, forgetful of his deeds, 

And more than half forgetful of his choice, 
Uprooting, half in spite the wayside weeds, 
Hopeless of helping strange, unvoiceful needs, 

Ripe for the greeting of a woman’s voice, 


Whose open house closed up the weedy track, 
Which none but strangers now desired to tread, 
For many entered once and few came back, 
And these gave no man greeting and wore black, 
As if they mourned their souls, they left there, dead. 


But he, unknowing this, began to trace 
Beneath brown hair, in dim grey linen rolled, 

The stony lines of a grave gentle face, 

Too calm for wrinkles, and too worn for grace, 
Too patient to be counted young or old. 
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She met his look with level leaden eyes, 
Heedless to woo, to beckon, or to thrill, 

Uncovetous indeed of any prize : 

“ Sit down,” she said “while you have strength to rise. 
The mufiled voice spake to his inmost will. 


Then, for she saw him fain of such control, 
3ecause the lion’s skin was stained and torn, 
She brought him women’s raiment clean and whole, 
Stirred milk and meal in a fair wooden bowl, 

Laid by the useless club, and in no scorn, 


Saying, ‘‘In my house my other women spin,” 
She turned his face into the sheltered gloom, 

Where many waited for her to begin, 

Nor looking up to see whom she led in, 
Kindly, incuriously they made him room. 


The nearest reached a spindle from the wall, 
Then took her place, and no one smiled to see 
The sinewy hands of that ungainly thrall 
Twitching to turn the slowly growing ball 
Under the blue-veined hands of Omphale. 


There he sat on and span where he was set, 
The serious sameness of unmeaning truth 
Put out desire and took away regret, 
And made it strangely easy to forget 
The promise of those others to his youth. 


Omphale promised nothing, hardly spoke 
Even to chide, so it was all his hire 

To feel he grew familiar with her yoke, 

Whence yet, in heaven, he marvels how he broke, 
To Hebe, through the madness and the fire. 
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Zelda's Fortune. 
(anata anne 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE OLD WoMAN AND THE WATER. 


| HAD been ashamed to re- 

ceive Lord Lisburn in a 
room that was a palace 
compared with the abode 
into which Mrs. Goldrick, 
on my saying that I had 
business with her, guided 
me. As a medical man, I 
had not failed to see po- 
verty in most of its forms, 
but here was something I 
had never seen. No one 
but a miser, I felt sure, 
could prefer such a dwel- 
ling-place to the workhouse 
or to chance barns—which 
are at any rate furnished 
with straw. The house 
itself was falling to pieces 
with damp and rottenness, 
and in the room which 
evidently served as the 
kitchen and sitting-room 
—to judge from a few chair-legs smouldering in the grate—there was not 
even a stool to sit down upon. The woman herself had well won the 
character given her by the curate—she was gaunt, haggard, and grim to 
the last degree: her eyes were dim and clouded as if the daylight was 
painful to them, and there was a stony expression not only about her face 
but her whole figure, as though she had been petrified by misery, or by 
misanthropy, or by crime. I felt myself in the presence of one who had 
to conceal some terrible history, to which a very few ineffaceable traces 
of statuesque beauty and a certain unconscious ease and repose of bearing 
added a striking dignity, although her shoulders stooped and she was 
clothed in tatters of which a beggar would have been ashamed. I had 
not become a critical student of pictures for nothing, and so marked was 
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HER RAGE DIED AWAY AS SOON AS IT CAME, 
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the présent subject that I had taken in every visible detail before eithe 
of us spoke a word. 

She stood up before me with her arms folded, and said, in a voice as 
harsh as if speaking was an effort to her, and with a curious accent, 

‘* What do you want with me, young man? If it’s about the rent, 
that was paid up to last quarter.” 

“If you are Mrs. Goldrick, I only wanted to make some enquiries, 
that’s all.” 

‘Tam Mrs. Goldrick. I suppose you mean you want your fortune told ?” 

‘‘T had it told once, with such little result that I scarcely want to 
repeat the experiment. Let me see—I was told to beware of water and 
old women, I believe, and everything would go well.’’ 

‘« Then if you were told by one of them that know, I'd keep from water 
and old women, if I was you. And I don’t think you'll find much else 
here. How do you know but the fortune may be truer than you think for? ” 

‘‘ Well,” I said, though for a moment startled by a coincidence 
brought to my notice so strangely, ‘I'll take my chance—I can swim, and 
the woman that one is talking to is never old.” 

‘‘T left compliments behind me forty years ago,” she said coldly. ‘If 
you don’t want your fortune told, you had better take warhing from your 
old one and make your danger from old women as short as you can. 
‘ Aycz peur des vieilles et des laides, jeune homme ; les belles n’étudient 
qu elles-mémes—les femmes sans beaut’ apprennent tout le monde.” 

‘‘Are you a French-woman?” I asked. ‘ Am I wrong in guessing 
you to be some connection of a man I once knew in St. Bavons who bore 
your name ?”’ 

‘‘My son? But I can tell you nothing about him. I thought you’d 
given up looking for him as a bad job long ago.”’ 

‘‘ Given up looking for him? Why what do you take me for?” 

‘‘ You’re young at your trade indeed. Ah, I’m a better fortune teller 


than you think for—I know nothing about my son, but I know very well 


you'll never get the reward by coming here.” 

‘¢ IT know that, for I am not looking for it.” 

She half closed her eyes, as if to concentrate their look upon me. 
‘¢ But I see I’m wrong for once,” she said. ‘‘I don’t see as well as I did, 
and I thought you were a constable. Who are you, if you know my son ? 
Do you bring me news from him?” 

‘‘T am a surgeon, that’s all, and my name is Vaughan.” 

‘‘T have heard the name. And now, perhaps, you will tell me your 
business.” 

‘¢ Tt isn’t much—it’s only about something I want to know. Mind, I 
don’t want to pry into any secrets, nor do I want to do any harm to 
your son, about whom I know nothing whatever except from a slight 
acquaintance of a long time ago, orto anybody. But there is a person, a 
lady, in whom I am greatly interested, and strange as it may seem, 
there is some chance of your being able to give me some news of her.” 
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‘¢ I don’t know any young ladies: and if I did, I’m not one to talk 
about people without knowing why. What’s her name? I suppose you 
mean Miss Brandt: but if you do, I know no more of her than I do of 
my son—may be just about the same, for aught I know.” 

‘‘ Then you don’t happen to know such a name as Zelda ?”’ 

‘‘T once knew a Zelda—but she was no young lady: she was what you 
would call a gipsy woman, who was old whenI was young. What can you 
want to know of her? I should say she had gone to the worms long ago.” 

‘« T should like to know something about her, though. Names so often 
go from mother to child. So she was a gipsy woman? Was she married? 
Had she children ?” 

‘¢She had—worse luck. She had three sons, and I don’t know 
which was the greatest scoundrel. One of them was transported, another 
got killed in a prize fight, and the third—well, he’s dead for aught I know. 
Is that enough about Zelda? Was she the old woman you were to fear?” 

‘“‘ Well then, if names can’t go from mother to child they go some- 
times from grandmother to grand-daughter.’’ The detective fever fell on 
me, and even if Mrs. Goldrick knew nothing, I was determined to find out 
the little she could guess—I had come to take a morbid pleasure in getting 
at the root of the history of my Zelda, from whose influence, and not 
from any old woman in the world, I feared all things. 

Suddenly the strangest transformation took place that I had ever seen. 
I had once, in my student days, been witness to a horrible sight—nothing 
less than the return to true and conscious life of a patient whom we had 
supposed to be a corpse two whole days before. When I say the sight 
was horrible, I refer to one moment only—a moment caught by no eyes 
but mine—when a spasm distorted the apparently rigid features with an 
agony of returning life to which all the worst convulsions of the hardest 
death-bed must be child’s play. Probably birth is always a more painful 
process than dying, but that case of suddenly dying into life—happily for 
the patient, he retained no recollection of it—must have been as hideous 
to undergo as it was to see. Anybody who has ever been in a dead faint 
and not recovered till after temporary annihilation will, in proportion to 
his own strength, form some slight conception of what I mean. I am not 
speaking of the slight flutterings of habitual faintness, but of those who 
really mean living when they live and dying when they die, so that with 
them a trance means not a truce but a battle royal. 

A waking of this kind came over the stony figure before me, which 
moved, not with the easy stepping into life of the marble of Pygmalion, 
but as if one of the daughters of Niobe had been touched by some doubt- 
ful hope into forgetting for a moment that she was stone. 

‘* Your knock fell upon my heart,’”’ she broke out in a trembling and 
smothered voice that I could not recognise for hers. ‘‘ Zelda—Aaron’s 
mother—who is your Zelda ?”’ 

What hidden history could it be, of which I stood on the threshold ? 
‘¢ You do know another Zelda, then,” I answered. ‘* Who is she ?” 
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‘**T am in an agony,” she groaned, in a tone that almost terrified me, 
so hollow was it and so like the voice of a drowning woman who clutched 
at astraw. ‘* Where is she? What is her age ? What is she like ? 
Du Lieber Himmel —is the time come? Have you brought me my 
message of pardon from my Marietta ?”’ 

I was not so stupid as to take her incoherence for madness. 

** Come, be calm. I cannot answer you unless you make me under- 
stand if you ask me. Is she a daughter of yours?” I asked in as com- 
mon-place a tone as I could, for it was piteous to look upon that gaunt 
figure trembling as if with a palsy of the soul, and upon those hard, dull 
eyes imploring with dried-up tears. 

“* Calm—I should think I could be calm after all these years. How 
old is she ?” 

“‘T can only say she is young. Certainly more than eighteen — 
certainly younger than five-and-twenty.” 

‘** And like?” 

“* Very little—very dark 

*¢ And where ?” 

‘In London—an actress. When I first saw her she was with a man 
named Aaron—the very name you named: a travelling conjuror, who 
squinted hideously. That was last Whit Monday at Lessemouth.” 

“* Ach Gott ! Oh, if I were only a man—the lying scoundrel 

But her rage died away as soon as itcame. She dropped on her knees, 
nor did she stop there, but cast herself full length upon the floor and 
sobbed as though rivers of tears were boiling up within her. For 
some moments I feared a fit: but at last the pent up rivers broke forth 
and carried all before them. She was broken down—without regard to 
me or anything, she lay prostrate and wept aloud. 

It was impossible to ask her a single question more. But, if I had 
been morbidly interested in Zelda’s history before, I was now honestly 
interested a thousandfold. I could only for the present do one thing— 
leave her alone until nature was exhausted, and watch to see that no harm 
happened. 

The frenzy of weeping at last grew into calm, and the calm tears at 
length rained themselves dry. But they had indeed done the work of a 
shower, and I seemed to look upon a human desert no more. 

‘¢ Oh if I could only be sure!’’ she said at last, but added, turning to 
me, But Iam sure. I have been waiting for this a hundred years— 
how it would come I never tried to guess—what matter, so it has come ?” 

I took her arm, and tried to raise her from the floor, but she threw 
off my hand, and rose at once, without aid. Not only so, but the stoop 
from her shoulders seemed to disappear, as well as the dulness from her 
eyes. I speak without exaggeration, and with literal accuracy, when I 
say that with her tears at least ten of the years she carried had been wept 
away. Then she laid one of her hands on my shoulder. 

‘“‘Tell me,” she asked, ‘“ what is she to you? Do you love her?” 
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** God forbid!’ I exclaimed, without thinking. 

She, however, took no offence, but only heaved a sigh of relief, in 
which another ten years seemed to be breathed away. ‘‘ And so do I say 
God forbid that she should love, or you. And now all that is left is for 
me to see her, and give her what I have kept for her so long. Will she 
come ? She must come, for I cannot go to her, and what I have to say to 
her none must hear.” 

‘* But who is she—I will ask nothing more—is she your daughter ? ”’ 

‘* She is the daughter of an angel—not of me. But she is my child— 
more than my son: the child of my fault, and then of my sorrow, and 
now of my joy. When will she come ?”’ 

I could almost hear her heart beat under her miserable rags. It was 
no time for me to repeat my question of “* Who is she?” All I could do 
was to offer my services if there was any mystery to be investigated or 
explained. But she refused them shortly, only asking me for Zelda’s 
address, which of course I gave. I carefully abstained from volunteering 
any further information, nor did she require any—the mere fact of Zelda’s 
existence seemed at present to be all the food she could bear. Besides, 
I needed an opportunity for thinking over what steps I ought to take in 
the interests of Lord Lisburn, for that there was some mystery, perhaps 
some crime, at the bottom of my extraordinary adventure, I felt assured. 
Indeed, for aught I knew, Lord Lisburn himself might already hold the 
key to it—his memoranda and his enquiries had certainly tended that way. 

So I set out to walk, and, as if by instinct, took the very walk along 
the Lesse wherein I had first of all met Zelda, and which had lately been 
so vividly recalled to my mind by that picture in the exhibition, while 
now the walk, in its turn, recalled the picture. I must have been wrong, 
after all, I thought, in so hastily deciding that Claudia Brandt and the 
bearer of my own initials could not possibly be one and the same. In 
spite of my feelings towards her, I was not quite such a brute as to be 
able to triumph in her downfall, and the more I blamed her for her pride, 
the more I felt that she needed pity. The development of no mystery 
outside myself, however interesting it might be, could vie with the story I 
had heard from my lawyer friend of the downfall of the most respected 
merchant in St. Bavons, his loss of competénce, and even of honour. I 
asked how Claudia had borne the blow, but he could not tell me—she had 
been away from town at the time. How I wished that the thousand 
pounds, still safe in my pocket-book, were really my own! I would then 
assuredly have done to her as I had suspected her of doing to me, and 
have found some means of letting her have a gift from the past without 
letting her know from whom. After all, I had loved her, though she had 
sent my heart so utterly adrift that it found itself struggling about in all 
sorts of inextricable meshes—though I was even beginning to suspect 
myself of a capacity for the miserable weakness of not being able to 
live without this hateful and miserable atmosphere of Zelda, the betrothed 
of my only friend. I felt what a harbour of safety and refuge Claudia’s 
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quiet affection would have been, if it had only been real—I could have 
defied tempests of sweet voices and legions of evil eyes. I suppose I was 
intensely weak in my wavering, but I do not know—a man to whom 
Fortune has refused a standing-ground in life, in spite of all his resolu- 
tions, can hardly be called weak because he understands neither himself 
nor Fortune. I had learned from experience that I no sooner formed a 
definite resolution than it became impossible. 

Naturally, however, in spite of the memories of Claudia which every 
step of my walk renewed, and of my castle-buildings about what might 
have been, that led me as far on as the Old Point Hotel itself—now silent, 
and apparently deserted—my thoughts would every now and then revert 
to the strange display of human passion that I had just witnessed at the 
Old Wharf side. Its character I could not attempt to fathom. But, to 
my still further bewilderment, that strange phenomenon which we call in 
half-earnest ‘‘a recollection of some former state of existence,’”’ came 
once more into play. Mrs. Goldrick was strange enough, but I could not 
get it out of my head that somehow or other she was not altogether 
strange to me. I had heard her quote French and ejaculate in German— 
neither of which surprised me in the mother of my scapegrace acquaint- 
ance Luke Goldrick—so the jargon of un-English words with which her 
voice connected itself in my mind might have been one of these two 
tongues. The idea seemed impossible, but I had long ceased to regard 
any conceivable idea ag strange. 

Of course I did not linger at St. Bavons; but, having seen that the 
thousand pounds were still safe, came back by the earliest train. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WHAT THE SUN SAW. 


No wonder Harold Vaughan thought that he had seen the coming of a 
corpse to life. The evidence of the identity of Zelda with the child of 
Marietta, though vague, amounted to moral certainty. It is impossible 
therefore to describe the utter ocean of joy into which her whole soul was 
plunged. Her tears and her sighs had removed not ten, nor twenty, but 
forty years--if Marietta, the unmarried Marietta, had stood before her 
she would not have taken her for a ghost. The discovery of Zelda was 
the only mould of hope and joy that existed for her, and into it she 
poured all the life which, like her gold, she had been hoarding up for 
years. Not only would she deliver up her trust, and bless the pang which 
the parting with so much coin of the realm even to Zelda would cause 
her, but she would feast her eyes on the girl who, though unseen since 
babyhood, had become to her nothing less than a religion, for which she 
had suffered like a Trappist or Fakir. As for Aaron, the scoundrel who 
had preyed upon and made sordid capital out of her soul, who had made 
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her remorse a matter of calculation, and her faith and hope subjects for 
the exercise of black-mail—she had not found room for him in her mind 
yet awhile—there would be time enough when the great, immediate joy 
became sated to revive it with the piquant flavour of revenge. At present 
she could only feel the sun-lit shadow of her crowning absolution, for as 
such she regarded the acceptance of her self-devotion by the invisible 
powers. ‘Oh, if I had but only known all these years!” she could not 
help exclaiming. ‘‘IfI had only known that I had but to reach out my 
hand to grasp the child!’ But even this repentance for blindness to 
the things that are nearest, usually so intensely bitter, could not rob her 
of one foretaste of what was to come. There was fate in it all, she 
believed—in the penance as well as in the expiation: nor could the latter 
ever have been gained without undergoing the former. The more intense 
had been the pain, the more intense would be the reward. 

Still, though he had been the necessary instrument of her punishment, 
that was no reason for her sparing him one jot of her scorn. She had 
him most gloriously at her mercy: he had not only forfeited his claim to 
black mail, but he had confessed a crime for which she could deliver him 
up to justice—joy, though it softened her to herself, did not render her 
generous or merciful. Why indeed should it? If he did not deserve 
hanging, it was not likely that his wife should be brought to view the 
matter logically. 

“‘Oh,” she thought, “if I could only make things happen as fast as 
I wish, and could wish as fast as I feel!’’ And then she went to the 
cupboard, and took out a pen and ink—the only things that had not been 
eatable—lay down again on the floor, and began her revenge by writing 
at once to the unseen Zelda, while she left her husband crouched up and 
shivering on the cellar stairs. He was likely to wait there a long time, 
for Marietta’s gift of writing had been long unused, and the worn-out quill 
was a poor conductor from her heart to the scrap of mouse-nibbled paper 
which, after a search, she found. 

‘* Zelda!” she began, ‘‘ You have never known a mother—I know 
nothing of where you are, or of what you are, but that you are the child 
of her who was more than a mother to me. If you are rich and happy, 
as, though a girl, you may be, it may add to your happiness to know that 
there is one who has lived and longed for you, for your mother’s sake, 
ever since you were born, and whom you may make happy by a sight of 
you before she dies. If you are poor, there is wealth for you, that has 
been hoarded and guarded for you for years. If you are unhappy and 
alone, there is a life waiting to guard and treasure you more than gold. I 
have lived in your unknown life, but it is only to-day I have found out how 
to tell you so—it was from one who says he knows you, and from whom 
perhaps you may hear of me. But he can only tell you what is false, for 
he has seen nothing that is true. We are of the same people, my child, 
though your father was a Gorgio—no good ever came of marrying out 
from the people, nor ever will. But he was a great man, and a gentle- 
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man—you are a lady, even if you are but a poor girl. Zelda they call 
you, and I am told to write to you under yet another name—but to me, 
and in truth, you are Alice, and Alice only. You were called so by the 
priest in church, and your father’s name was Maynard. You should have 
been a great heiress: you are one, so far as it lay with me. Come to 
St. Bavons, come and take your own, and reward me by the one sight of 
you forwhich I burn. Your mother in love, 


‘‘ MARGARET GOLDRICK, for MARIETTA RoMANI.” 


Poor Aaron, meanwhile, was growing singularly uncomfortable. It is 
surprising how long time seems when one is sitting on the slimy stone 
steps of a flooded cellar, without daring to strike a light in order to 
summon the consoling genius of tobacco, and dreading every sound for 
fear it may signify the descending hand of a policeman on one’s coat- 
collar. Courage was not his strong point: though he was a clever con- 
juror, and accustomed to creep in and out through keyholes, he was by no 
means the first conjuror who has found sleight-of-hand and limb an 
extremely useless accomplishment when he is unable to ensure his own con- 
ditions. He felt like a rat in one of his wife’s traps: and even she would 
have considered herself at least half avenged could she have been conscious 
of the tremor that came over him whenever a word was spoken louder 
than usual during her long talk with Harold Vaughan. At last he could 
bear it no longer. It was impossible for his limbs to remain still for 
ever, and the force of habit, at his age, was too strong to let even fear 
prevent him from groping into every hole and corner of wherever he might 
happen to be. Moreover, Mag’s chronic fondness for her coal-cellar had, 
even so far back as his last visit, suggested the suspicion that the coals 
she was so chary of burning might be more valuable than the highest 
market quotation of a ton. He even traded on his own fears. That dark 
inner door looked a bad hiding-place, seeing how likely it was to attract 
attention: but it might contain something to be set as profit against the 
additional risk of danger. 

So at last, after much making up his mind, he drew off his boots and 
stockings, and, though his toes curled and his marrow crept at the sight 
and touch of the foul water, stepped delicately into the slime, which now 
came up nearly to his knees. But he could have balanced himself on a 
tight rope, and passed the slipping and slippery bricks in safety by keep- 
ing his arms well balanced and his eyes straight to the goal before him 
until he reached the other side. The door was locked, but he would as 
soon have thought of travelling without his pack of cards as without his 
skeleton key. 

As he had dimly suspected, there was no coal—only the chest that 
had now remained unopened for so long. Here was another opportunity 
for him to use his key. He inserted it, but the lock was hampered, and 
would not move. It mattered little, however—he had discovered what 
he had been wanting to find for years, and if he could not open it now, he 
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was certainly no conjuror if he could not find a way of getting it opened 
before many hours were gone. So, for the present, he returned the way 
he came, re-locking the inner door. . 

In a few minutes, back came Mrs. Goldrick. 

‘“‘ Well,” he asked anxiously, ‘‘is the fellow gone? Ah—that’s all 
right, then. If he’d come, I'd quite made up my mind to make him food 
for the slugs down there. And now for some brandy. Don’t you see 
I’m half-dead? And then to business. What did you say to the 
Chokengro ?” 

She did not answer him, but only walked before him along the passage 
till they reached the door of her living room. She did not enter, but 
laid one hand upon the handle and pointed with the other to the door of 
the street. 

‘‘Why Mag—what in the name of the horrors do you mean ?” 

‘¢ That,” she answered, as if unwilling to waste more syllables upon 
him than she was obliged. She was acting her old stony manner now, 
and the imitation outdid the reality. 

‘‘ Come,” he said, ‘‘none of that chaff. I want brandy and I want 
money, and I’m going to be a good husband to you for three whole days.” 

‘As for brandy, there’s a publichouse at the corner—anybody in 
Wharf-side will tell you where.” 

‘I daresay! And where money is too, I suppose.” 

‘¢ You'll get as much from them as from me.” 

‘¢ Look here, I’m not in a humour for fun. I’m in a humour for my 
thousand pounds.” 

‘‘]’m sorry for you—it’s not pleasant to be baulked in one’s humours, 
I know.” 

‘¢ Well, of all the cheats and swindlers! A bargain’s a bargain—that 
I swear by.” 

‘‘SodoI. You shall have your due—I won't joke again. But first 
of all you must give me a shilling. I've changed my mind—I know you 
can’t talk dry, and you shall have the brandy without going round the 
corner. I'll fetch it myself, and be back in five minutes.”’ 

‘ Well, Mag, you're a good girl after all. This looks queer, though,” 
he thought. ‘I never do like Mag when she’s kind: but I’m too old a 
bird to be caught by any of her witch’s gruel—let her keep that for pigs 
and Gorgios. There—there’s a shilling: the last, I give you my oath on 
it. . . . Hang it, though,” he said when she came back, “that’s not 
much liquor for the money.” 

‘‘Never mind— it’s all the better for being dear. Why don’t you 
drink ?” 

He took up the glass, but took care to let it fall on the floor before it 
reached his beard. 

‘Fool! ” she said, ‘‘do you think I'd waste a farthing to cheat the 
hangman of a rogue like you?” 

‘‘Hulloa, Mag! What's come to you now? I did think so, though, 
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and I think you would, too. I doubt your brandy to-day, Mag—it might 
be just a trifle too dear.” 

‘‘You shall see.” She took up her pen, and wrote on the palm of 
her hand, in large capitals, the word ZELDA. 

‘‘T wanted money for postage,” she said; ‘that’s what made your 
brandy so dear. And now ask me for a thousand farthings, if you dare. 
A bargain’s a bargain, you know.” 

Aaron’s squint grew marvellous to behold. One eye travelled to the 
ceiling as it started at Z: the other roamed down the street in glaring 
at A. 

‘“‘Hag. Witch. Devil. What has my own mother’s name to do 
with my own thousand pounds ?” 

‘* As much as her son has to do with Alice Maynard’s thousand pounds. 
Nothing at all.” 

‘We shall see.” -He smoothed down his beard, and appeared to 
make himself comfortable, though his eyes still retained their abnormal 
distortion. ‘Do you remember I once threatened you to put on the 
thumb-screw ?” 

‘¢ And welcome. I don’t care for thumb-screws now. Besides, you're 
afraid. You wouldn't speak to a policeman now.” 

‘* Suppose I don't speak to a policeman then—suppose I only find out 
the man who knows what became of the boy ?” 

‘‘ What will he get by it? By the time you've found the man, Alice 
Maynard will have got her own.” 

‘‘ You’re a cunning rascal, Mag, but I'm a cunninger. I see you've 
found out my game, so I won't pretend you haven’t—I always meant 
well, all the same, only you were such a fool. Suppose then I tell you 
this minute to open your box—I know where it is—and let me have the 
run of it, or I'll do by you what I did by Lord Lisburn—only out and 
out this time!” 

‘Suppose you're a coward. Have I been afraid of living in death 
that I should be afraid of you?” 

She spoke bravely, for she felt brave: but at the same time her heart 
gave a throb when she guessed how he had been improving the time while 
she had forgotten him on the cellar-stairs. His eyes were as sharp as 
hers—better, indeed, for, in a war of wits, he could read the eyes of 
others while his own were illegible. 

‘Look here once again,” he said. ‘You'd better be as wise as 
you’re said to be and open your box before I do it in my own way, and 
help myself to more than your poor trumpery thousand. I'd have done it 
sooner if I’d been a man, and only been sure where I should find that 
box of yours—I thought you'd got it safe in the bank, more fool I.” 

She threw open the window for an answer. ‘If you don’t leave the 

‘house this moment,” she said, ‘I shall call a policeman and take my 
chance of what comes. I'd sooner Alice never gets a sixpence than you 
should get a farthing. Be off—I mean what I say.” 
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‘‘I know you do. Very well then, I’m gone—but I mean what I say, 
too. Is anybody looking?” 

‘¢ Not a soul.” 

‘¢ Then I won’t trouble you to see me to the door.”” Placing his two 
hands on the hedge, he vaulted into the street, but, before taking himself 
off, concentrated all the cunning malice of which his mind was capable 
into one of the hideous grins which he had practised for professional pur- 
poses. She slammed down the window so hard that it needed all his 
sleight of hand to save his finger-nails. 

‘Who have I got to say thank you to for this?” he thought, as he 
slouched off to the fields. ‘‘I believe the old woman is really a witch some- 
times. Never mind—if it’s a race for a thousand pound between Zelda 
and Fly-eyed Jack, I know which the cunning ones would back to win.” 

He had lied, as usual, in speaking of his last shilling: he had coins 
enough left to purchase, in a small shop in one of the worst back streets 
in St. Bavons, some locksmith’s tools of a peculiar make from an accom- 
modating tradesman who asked no questions, in spite of the eccentricity 
of the order. One was a small, bright, neat looking crow-bar, that looked 
as if made for a lady’s toy: another was a close-toothed file: another was 
a bunch of wardless keys. He paid for them on the nail, at least double 
their market‘ value, but made no attempt to bargain. 

Mrs. Goldrick felt she had the best of it—her watch was nearly over, 
and her resting time at hand. So she was all the more careful to keep 
double watch and ward for the eleventh hour. 

'¢¢ She will get my letter to-morrow—say another day,” she reckoned, 
in impatient anticipation of the hours. ‘‘ Two days. To see her, two days 
more.”’ How should she kill the four days of waiting that would seem like 
twice the years that were already gone? She re-bolted and chained the 
street door—five minutes gone out of two days. And then, for the rest 
of her waking time, she returned to the everlasting search for the lost key. 

Generally she took her sleep in one of the empty upper rooms. But 
to-night she never moved from the passage at the head of the cellar-stairs. 
She would not leave her post even for an hour, or lose five minutes after 
waking in renewing her search again. 

She was thoroughly worn out with the mental excitement, the exhaus- 
tion of passion, and all.the overwhelming events of such aday. But yet 
she could not close her eyes. It seemed as though the remainder of her 
waiting was to be indeed a vigil. Sleep and hunger had left her, and all 
that even her body could feel was violent impatience and a fevered fear 
lest the key should not be found. It was not necessary to find it, she 
knew; she had only to deliver up the chest; but she was tormented by a 
double craving that required the entire story of the Cornflower for explana- 
tion. One was to behold the joy and wonder of the girl at finding herself 
the unexpected possessor of so much treasure; merely to hand over an 
unopened box would be far too tame an ending to all these years. The 
other was te feast her own eyes upon the wealth she had gathered before 
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she finally gave it up into other hands. She was a miser for another's 
sake, but she had begun by being a miser for her own, nor could she 
have speculated and counted with such triumph upon the joy she was 
keeping for another unless she had been herself a martyr to the worship 
of gold. It never came into her head to think that when Zelda came it 
might be for the sake of the love, and not for the sake of the gold—to 
her, the two things meant the same. She thoroughly believed that she 
had been sacrificing herself for another's supremest ecstasy, that the 
merits of her devotion would be recognized, and that she would be re- 
warded to the full by seeing the face of Marietta’s child light up at the 
sight of a celestial glory of bank-notes and guineas. As I have said be- 
fore, the chest was her heaven, and not even the child-form that reigned 
there would have made a heaven out of a less golden sky. 

The next morning Fortune, who now seemed to have chosen the head 
of the long-suffering Corn-weed whereon to pour out all the rain and sun- 
shine of her Cornucopia, gave her another surprise. Not that it need 
have been a surprise, for it depended as much upon astronomical reasons 
as the rising and setting of the sun—things that nobody is ever surprisec 
at, though they are more wonderful than all the ‘strange coincidences ”’ 
that people have stared at since the beginning of the world. 

Like all middle-aged people who live alone, her habits were as regular 
as if the well-being of the universe depended upon her unnecessary punc- 
tuality. She rose, began her search, left it off, and laid down always at 
the same hour, her minute hand being instinct and her hour hand 
St. Catherine’s chimes. Hence it happened that, during the period of her 
search, the sun, in those daily variations that have to be taken into account 
in regulating the sun-dial, had never had an opportunity of throwing his 
morning beam in one particular direction through the chink that formed 
his only entrance into the cellar during some ten minutes of the day. This 
morning, however, her having passed the night downstairs without closing 
her eyes had given her the ten minutes start required. The sunbeam, 
like a showman’s wand, was pointing at a particular angle through the 
chink : her eyes followed it to its end, and lighted on the rusty steel ring 
of the long-lost key projecting, not from the interstices of the bricks, but 
from the edge of a rat-hole in the wall. 

For a moment she could hardly believe her eyes. But the manner of 
the discovery, coming together with the fulfilment of all her hopes and 
longings, was too evidently a direct interference and revelation of the 
unknown and invisible powers, whose most direct prophet is the sun, to 
allow her to doubt for a moment more, even before she convinced herself 
that the finding, without any effort on her part, was real and true. She 
did not wait to put on her pattens or even to hold up her rags with her 
hands. In she plunged over her knees, for it was high-tide, and almost 
kissed the rust off before a third moment had gone. 

She could bear to wait for Zelda now. She had regained the key of 


heaven, and could wait there. 
24—9 
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Her hand trembled as she opened the inner door so much that she had 
well-nigh let the key fall again. So she clutched it with her teeth: there 
should be no chance of its slipping this time. The wet iron touched her 
lips, and tasted sweeter than honey. Still more her hands trembled as 
they raised the now mildewed cloth and inserted the wards. She pressed 
the ring with reverence, then with firmness, then with all her strength, 
then, at last, with violence. Again it would not turn. 

“« Ah, I forgot—it wanted oiling,” she remembered: but she had long 
consumed her oil, and had no money to buy more. 

It was a bitter disappointment—more bitter than so slight an obstacle 
after such a triumph of hope should logically have been. She ought to 
have hailed it as a sacrifice to Nemesis—the goddess who punishes those 
who are happier than mortals have any right to be. Of course she might 
have opened the chest otherwise, but after the key had been sent to her 
direct from the skies upon a sun-beam, to have used any other means 
would have been profanation. 

So, instead of breakfasting on a sight of her gold, she had to use her 
wits in casting about how she could manage to obtain a spoonful of oil. 
While thus occupied she received another surprise which was no surprise. 
The first was owing to her ignorance of astronomy—the second, to her 
ignorance of the progress of inventions. She had reckoned it would take 
three or four days to hear from London: and in a day and a half, a letter 
carrier, for the first time within living memory, found his way into Old 
Wharf-side. 

She tore open the letter—a letter from Marietta’s child—from Mari- 
etta’s self, rather—from the grave. What words would it contain—was 
she already on her way ? 

‘‘ Madam,” it began. The word was like ice—could it be from a child 
of Marietta ? 

‘‘ Mapam, — As the agent and secretary of Mademoiselle Pauline 
Leczinska she instructs me to say I cannot read or write. I am obliged 
to get somebody to do both for me who can’t say what I mean and can’t 
tell what I feel. He read me your letter—it has sent me wild. Who are 
you, if not my mother? Who was she? Iama real lady? What can 
I say ?—I don’t know how to put down words. I trust you: your words 
go through me—TI must know who you are and what I am. They say a 
train will bring me to St. Bavons by afternoon, and I shall come. Believe 
me to be, Madam, Yours obediently, Dents Caron.” 

This evening—not days, but hours—every minute would bring her 
near the child whom she alone had nursed, and lost, and lived for! So ab- 
sorbed was she in the thought that she had not a thought to spare for what 
the no doubt brilliant actress, fresh from London, would say on entering 
that sordid and naked house, and what she would think of her. She could 
only feel that there was heart in the answer, and, for the rest, that the 
girl should be feasted royally with love and joy and gold. There was but 
one little mist in the lustre of her full delight, and such a day must not 
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be dimmed by the slightest shadow of a cloud. Never mind the oil now 
—never mind the key. The chest might safely stand lidless for a few 
hours—hours that would now both linger like hope and fly like joy. 

Back she ran to the chest and tried the key once more. The lid was 
still strong and the lock secure. She pushed it from the wall, and at- 
tacked the screws of the hinges with a large, flat nail out of which she had 
improvised a screw-driver. The screws were strong and rusty, however, 
so that it only wanted one hour to Zelda’s arrival when the last screw gave. 

She pulled up the heavy lid, flung it down on the floor, and went down 
on her knees before the shrine. In an hour for her feast of love—now 
for her feast of gold. 

Gold, indeed—when the chest was filled from bottom to brim with 
brick-bats and stones ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FOOLS AND THEIR MONEY. 


ZELDA, as an engaged young lady, did not scrupulously fulfil all the 
requirements of her new position. It is true her position did not provide 
her with many requirements to fulfil. She had no friends of her own 
sex to render sympathetic or jealous by her confidences: she had no 
little graceful opportunities for showing how modestly and becomingly she 
wore her triumph over one of the best matches in England: she had not 
even the self-sufficing contentment wherein love is satisfied with being actor, 
stage, music, author, audience, and all. It was rather hard upon Lord 
Lisburn, seeing that he was a lover, apart from his accidental trappings, 
of whom any girl might be proud. But as it takes a vain man to feel 
wounded vanity, his condition at present was neither unhappy nor pitiable. 
Her mere society was full of ever new and ever exciting interest, and her 
manner was too universally impulsive to seem often cold. He wished 
sometimes that he could bring her to a more lover-like style of behaviour, 
but he was hardly conscious of the wish: and it was naturally impossible 
for so single-hearted a man to suppose that so frank and open-hearted a 
girl should, in accepting him as a husband, have deliberately lied to him. 
He knew, of course, that with some natures, a want of active demonstra- 
tiveness is often a sign of the deepest and most lasting love, and so it 
might be with her. 

Even so, however, all was not complete sunshine. One day he was 
unable to pay her his usual morning visit, and wrote her his first love- 
letter. He had hoped for an immediate answer in kind, and was disap- 
pointed when his messenger returned empty-handed. When he next saw 
her, she gave him his own letter and asked him to “say it” for her: 
and it was not pleasant to think that the future Countess of Lisburn 
could neither write nor read. She could place the letters that made 
up ‘Pauline Leczinska” at the right hand corner of her cheques, and 
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she had learned the meaning of numerals when used to express pounds, 
shillings, and pence, but she no more knew A from B than Mrs. Goldrick 
before she had been taken in hand by Marietta. However, this might be 
remedied. He proposed to spend part of each visit in teaching Zelda to 
read and write, and she eagerly consented. But this was the cause of 
another slight mortification—she, the learner, was startlingly quick and full 
of endless questions: he, the teacher, was uncomfortably slow, and by no 
means ready with his answers. He scarcely recognised himself when he 
went into a shop and bought a child’s primer, such as he supposed would 
be the proper thing to use, and when he found himself hopelessly stuck at 
trying to explain why A is A. To his own amazement he found out that 
he no more knew how or why than she: and after the first attempt at a 
lesson he had no more courage to try again. Marietta had been a far 
better teacher: but then, as a woman, she was not ashamed to use the 
reason of ‘‘ Because it is,’’ when that is the true one. 

This, of course, led to no quarrel. But a first quarrel very nearly 
arose on what was a more serious matter even than the accomplishment 
of learning the value of black marks and how to use the feather of a 
goose. It eame about in the first instance from her want of natural 
interest in fixing her wedding-day, and thence went on to her unac- 
countable delay in breaking her engagement with the Oberon. She 
could not see, nor could he express in terms that she could comprehend, 
why her present position as his fianc’e and her performance in public 
were inconsistent things. He tried to explain, but his explanation fell as 
dead as his attempt to elucidate the alphabet. 

She could not understand the idea of a passive, objectless life 
such as, it seemed to her, he proposed. She could sympathise with 
the Esmeralda scheme, mixed up as it was with the man for whose sake 
she was to become Countess of Lisburn. But since his engagement the 
adventurous ambition of her future husband had cooled in a manner for 
which—woman as she was and, therefore, incredible as it may appear— 
she could discover no reason. It was strange, but true, that she was 
unable to guess why he should waste days—that is to say, opportunities 
for energy—for the sake of lounging about in the company of a girl for 
whom he, she supposed, could only care, in common with the rest of the 
world, for the sake of her Sylvia. If she gave up her Sylvia, what 
would she become? A countess in time, no doubt, but meanwhile only 
Zelda. Indeed, as I have already said, she was Sylvia, off as well as on 
the stage. She could not sit still and stare at the window all day long. 
She needed daily outlet for all her dreams and thoughts and fancies, and, 
in short, the stage formed to her the real, tangible side of life—real life 
was to her the unintelligible and inexplicable dream, of which the very 
first letters of the alphabet had not obtained their How or Why. 

Lord Lisburn’s engagement was not old enough for him to claim airs 
of authority even if he had not felt and thought that airs of authority are 
more effectual than the air of poverty in sending love flying through the 
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window. He could, therefore, only feel vexed at her unwillingness to 
make what seemed so easy and welcome a sacrifice for his sake, hold his 
tongue, and wait till love might teach her her duties to herself and to 
him. Nor did he begin to suspect her of an incapacity for self-sacrifice 
from great things only. Since her engagement her exigence and her 
capriciousness seemed to grow. Most women, when they get hold of a 
heart for a plaything, become, at least for a time, careless about their 
other toys, but with Zelda, the appetite for trivial playthings only became 
more greedy and difficult to supply. This, of course, might signify very 
opposite things; it might either mean that she was dissatisfied even with 
her coming coronet, or it might mean that her active interest in life and 
all its concerns was refreshed and renewed. Her lover, of course, gave 
himself the benefit of the doubt, and told himself that he was the happiest 
of men a thousand times a day. He did not know that the happiest of 
men is one who has no need to tell himself so. 

The portrait had not been continued on the second day. Instead of 
Claudia came a note which Zelda, not being able to read it herself, and 
having nobody at hand to read it for her, laid by and never thought of 
again. But in spite of their open declaration of war, and without refer- 
ence to her portrait, she had a burning desire to look upon her rival once 
more. The desire was not generous, but it was natural, and, therefore, 
to be neither admired nor blamed. 

She had not told Lord Lisburn of her first experience as a sitter : 
there were many reasons why her tongue should feel tied in that matter, 
and a life of moral solitude and self-restraint had made it, in all matters, 
her first instinct not to tell. One day, when she felt more than usually 
restless—it was the second day after receiving the message from Claudia, 
when she had seen a great deal of Lord Lisburn, and had not heard any- 
thing of Harold Vaughan—she could not resist the impulse of seeing her 
rival at home. Her excuse was clear, for, after all, nothing had happened 
that from her point of view should prevent Miss Brandt from keeping her 
engagement. The address was close by, but she never walked—she 
fancied it unbecoming her réle of lady—so she had the horse put to her 
brougham in order carry her over about two hundred yards of ground. 

Just as she was about to start, however, Lord Lisburn, who had been 
absent for the enormous period of an hour, came to the door again. 

‘‘You are going out?’’ he asked. ‘‘Never mind, my time’s my 
own, and that’s the same as yours—so you can give me a lift in your 
brougham to anywhere your please. I won't ask you where; I'll in- 
dulge myself with thinking you're giving me a ride through Fairyland.” 

Not having finished her directions to her coachman, she invented a 
new errand, and patiently allowed her lover to seat himself by :her side. 

‘‘T suppose you are wondering why I am back so soon ?”’ he said. 
‘‘ But I have been thinking about you and everything you ever said to 
me, and I am still under a vow. I want to know if you still think it need 
be fulfilled.’’ 
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‘* What vow?” 

‘* Why, the one I thought such nonsense till I found out that it came 
from your caring a little bit for me. To find out that old woman who 
lives nowhere. ‘Queen Margaret’—don’t you remember ? And there’s 
another idea that has come into my head—I’m going to change the 
Esmeralda into the Pauline. I must divorce myself from my old wife, 
you know; there must be no more Esmeralda: all she ever does will 
come of Pauline, and Pauline must have the credit of it all. And 
there’s another thing I want to talk to you about, so you see I have lots 
of reason for turning up again. I wish, my darling, I could make you 
and Vaughan friends.” 

‘‘Please don’t talk to me of Dr. Vaughan. Am I never to hear of 
anybody but Dr. Vaughan ?”’ 

Out of the fulness of the heart the tongue was silent with her. But 
he took her at her word, and said gravely, 

‘* Dearest, I owe him everything ; I owe him you.” 

‘*Me? He got you to want to marry me?” 

‘‘Yes; if he hadn’t saved my life once, I should never have seen 
you ; if he hadn’t saved it twice, I should never have loved you.” 

‘¢ Oh, is that all ?”’ 

‘Don’t you think it’s a big enough all?” 

‘‘Ts he really such a great man—greater than you?” 

‘Greater than me? He’s much cleverer than me, and will be a 
great man one of these days: he’s done ever so much already ; do you 
know that he has risen to be a doctor from being a workhouse boy? I 
know if I had been born in a workhouse I might have risen to have been 
a boatswain, if I'd had luck, so perhaps it was all right that I was chosen 
to be born with the silver spoon. But Pauline,” he asked, leaping back 
to his own affairs, ‘‘ why do you never call me by my name? You have 
never called me Frank once, and we have been engaged two whole days.” 

‘*He has made himself a gentleman, then ?”’ 

“My dear girl—though you won’t call me Frank—a gentleman is 
born, not made. But Vaughan’s a strange fellow: one in a thousand. 
He seems to have had the most wretched luck, and yet always to come on 
his legs again.” 

‘‘ T can’t understand things at all. You say he’s so wise and so clever 
that he can do anything, and yet Carol tells me——”’ 

‘‘T can’t bear to hear you talk of that fellow as Carol. It’s worse 
than not calling me Frank. But what does he tell you?” 

‘‘ That if it hadn’t been for him, Doctor Vaughan would have starved 
—that he found him in the streets spending his last sixpence on dry bread 
and coffee. Can it be true?” 

‘‘ Selfish brute that I am! I’m afraid it’s only too true. Here have 
I been getting myself laid up and keeping the H'sme—the Pauline in port, 
and forgetting that he’d never drawn a penny. No wonder he was out 
of temper the other day. I’m so glad you told me, darling—we’ll have 
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all that right in no time. I know what that sort of thing is myself, 
when we once ran short of biscuit.” 

‘* Then he is not a rich man, like you?” 

‘* How can he be—a Goctor without means, who hasn’t struggled into 
practice, and has all sorts of expenses—who has given up trying for 
patients because he trusted to me Pauline, please tell your man to 
drive at once to Dr. Vaughan’s.”’ 

She laid her hand on his arm—he hoped caressingly. 

‘Please not now,” she said; ‘I'd rather you'd call yourself: he 
mightn’t care for me to call with you, if he’s really so poor.” 

“‘ Of course—I'm getting stupid too, as well as selfish. You're right, 
as you are always. I'll go to-morrow morning, though—I won’t lose 
more than a day. Ah, I'll manage to make you two good friends after all.”’ 

But Zelda did not lose even so much as a day. She had lighted 
upon a chance of doing something for Harold Vaughan that Claudia could 
not do. She hurried home, got rid of Lord Lisburn, and set off to her 
bank as fast as she could get her coachman to drive. It wanted only a 
few minutes of closing, but she had time to draw out her whole balance, 
to add it to the roll of bank-notes that she kept in one of her worn-out 
satin slippers, and to get the maid-of-all-work at her lodgings to direct 
an envelope for her to Dr. Vaughan. She revelled in the idea of thus 
constituting herself a true Dea ex Machina, and in throwing away all 
that she had to throw. Nor had she the least desire that even in future 
times he should know from whom the gift came—the sacrifice, if such it 
could be called, would then be robbed of all its pride. ‘ How Lord 
Lisburn will stare to find him rich and great, after all,” she thought: and 
the thought was her reward. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Nunc DIMItTr Is. 


Once again Zelda had to put off her projected visit to Miss Brandt. The 
letter she had got Carol to read for her put everything out of her head— 
Claudia, Lord Lisburn, everybody but Harold Vaughan. She drank in 
every word of her mysterious message, without taking heed of its in- 
coherence, and felt it to be a direct communication from one heart to 
another, as indeed it was meant to be. Dark as it all was, it was the 
first struggling beam of light that had fallen upon her : it conveyed to her 
the same sense of coming sunrise as the chance ray that fell upon the 
lost key had conveyed to Mrs. Goldrick. Her life meant something, then, 
after all; she had a human place in it, and not only that of an accident 
which happened to be tacked on to a song. It was something even to 
know that she had been born into the world like other people, and had 
not, as she was obliged to fancy, merely been gathered by Aaron from a 
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hedge in a country lane. Her passion to be common and conventional 
like everybody else had at least a chance of being satisfied. Meanwhile 
Carol sat turning Mrs. Goldrick’s letter up and down, helplessly at a loss 
to find out how this sudden and unexpected piece of eccentricity on the 
part of Fortune was due to him. He might take credit for having made 
her a Countess, but to make capital out of her having been the daughter 
of people of whom he had never heard was beyond even his ingenuity. 
But he scented some sort of pickings in the distance, and might at all 
events constitute himself her adviser-general. 

“*I suppose you are puzzled?” he said. ‘But it’s all as clear as 
daylight to me. You don’t know the names—any of them?” 

“*T never heard of them.” 

‘Of course not. That wouldn’t have done, you see. There’s some- 
thing behind in all this; I can see that with half an eye. But people 
don’t offer to give you money without meaning it very much indeed. 
Mark my words—somebody has been keeping back a will. Now half the 
people I know would say, ‘consult a solicitor.’ I say, Do no such 
thing. What you want is somebody of tact to make enquiries quietly— 
to see that it’s all straight and above-board. Are you going to tell his 
Lordship? I should say No: he’s a first-rate fellow, of course, but he’s 
no man of business. Look here, Mademoiselle—I’m your man: I'll run 
down to St. Bavons, and be back again in the twinkling of an eye.” 

‘You? Is it your mother who is calling to you—is it you whom 
somebody is dying to see ?”’ 

*‘ Well, Mademoiselle, if you put it so, not exactly me. But as the 
classics say, qui facit per, something or other, facit per se—which means 
it’s all one whether you go or I.” 

‘¢ Then the classics is an ass, whoever he is.”’ 

‘You don’t mean you mean to go too?” 

“ This moment.” 

‘¢ And Lord Lisburn ?” 

“‘ Who made Lord Lisburn my master? Do you think a Countess is 
a slave? Lord Lisburn lets me do as I please, and if he didn’t I do it 
all the same. How does one get to St. Bavons? How long will it take 
to order a train ?”’ 

** By Jove, Mademoiselle, that beats me: and I once made them stop 
an express to get a glass of beer. No—you can’t go to-day: there’s the 
Oberon : and if you don’t let Lord Lisburn know you're going somewhere, 
he’ll be raising the hue-and-cry.” 

** How can I wait? Why when I want to do anything does somebody 
always come in the way? I suppose you're right, though—if Lord 
Lisburn heard of this I don’t know what I should do; he would know 
nothing of what I feel—he would be talking of what he calls common 
sense, and all sorts of things, and I must go alone.—No, certainly not 
with you. Oh, I can take care of myself: it’s only among all these 
bricks and streets that I’m lost sometimes. If I could only send the 
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smallest bit of myself on before—and I don’t know how to send even a 
word, and yet if I don’t I shall go crazy. Sit down—you know how to 
write—say I shall be there to-morrow, if the trains go fast enough. 
There’s no pen—no ink. Take your pencil, then, anything, and write 
down every word I say.” 

The letter was sent, a lie was invented for Lord Lisburn, the evening 
performance was despatched, and a sleepless night—the first she had 
ever known—was tossed and lingered through. She had settled with 
Carol that she would go by a certain train the next day, but she hurried 
to the station before sunrise, and took the first that came, though it 
only hastened her start without making any difference to her arrival. 
Once in her life she had been in a railway train before—in a third-class 
carriage, in which she had sung for passengers returning from a race- 
course. Now she was travelling like a lady, and could indulge in the 
new enjoyment of throwing herself back in her seat and feeling that, at 
last, she was as free as air. As she left London behind her, and was 
carried, almost as fast as her half-awakened thoughts, into the country 
that formed her only idea of home, she seemed to feel her false self drop 
off her, and her wings begin to grow. After all, there was nothing like 
liberty—so she speculated for the first half-hour: she had become great, 
rich, and famous, without an effort; she had emancipated herself from 
Aaron’s slavery, and yet every step she had taken had led her into a 
slavery worse than the old. The delight—for that half-hour—of turning 
her back upon everything—the theatre, Carol, Abner, Lucas, Lord 
Lisburn, Claudia !—Why should she ever return? Why should she not, 
without a single shackle to bind her, take up her staff and make a pilgrim- 
age on her own account through the world? All her Bohemian blood 
was set on fire by the song of a lark that was soaring up to a heaven 
whereof he knew nothing, but to which he ceased not to soar all the same. 
She would shake off all her ambitions and all her miseries, and forget 
them in a bath of dewy fields. All her heart expanded in an atmosphere 
free from the narrow associations of her daily life, where everybody about 
her seemed cursed with some demon that kept simple life and simple 
nature out of their narrow souls. 

That first half-hour was her heart’s holiday ; and then she weleomed 
the hope that a new birth into a new life might really be in store for her. 
Mrs. Goldrick’s hurried letter had been vague enough to serve as founda- 
tion for a whole Rhine of castles in the air. Could it be possible that 
the happiness was hers of not even being Zelda—for she naturally con- 
fused the self that was hateful to her with the name it bore ? 

But as every nerve quivered more and more with excitement, so all 
the more ready were they to express the discords of a hundred opposing 
keys. She thirsted for so much that in less than an hour her draught of 
freedom had palled. The journey grew longer and longer as she felt 
how, whatever might happen, she could not enjoy the glory of liberty 
without the curse of solitude. She might throw herself off for half an 
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hour, but the Zelda who was left in London caught up the escaped 
prisoner long before half the distance to St. Bavons was over. 

*¢ What will He think of it ?”’ was still at the bottom of it all; and 
poor Claudia’s phantom sat opposite to her all the time that the train 
whirled on. Post equitem sedet atra cura—the pale face of her rival 
taunted her with, ‘‘ You may not be Zelda, you may be Baroness of 
Waldeck, or Countess of Lisburn: it is I who may be the beggar ; but 
what matters your greatness or my nothingness if he hates you and 
if he loves me?” She was out of love with her future countess-ship 
already. She always expected everything to happen in a moment, and 
it had brought her nothing but Lord Lisburn. And then the thought 
of an unknown mother welled up in her and gave her the hope of a nook 
in her inner life wherein she might find peace and repose when she was 
outwearied with desiring unattainable and unintelligible things. 

She passed station after station without regarding their names. A 
town—indeed any product of history or civilisation—was to her what 
the primrose was to Peter Bell. This was, in a way, the secret of all 
her confusions of mind and heart. She, who felt and thought things 
and feelings without having names for them, had been thrown into a 
world where thoughts and feelings are regulated by words and names. 
One who was less a savage would long ago have found out that she loved, 
and would have behaved herself according to the traditions that centuries 
have bound up with and rendered inseparable from the name of love: 
she only felt miserable when she thought of the apparent impossibility of 
bringing herself into the same sphere with one man out of all men, and 
knew no more of the nature of the feeling than the earth is conscious of 
the nature of the double law that keeps her from and draws her towards 
her lord the sun. So with her artistic temperament, such as it was—she 
confused that with her feelings towards Harold Vaughan, and mistook 
for mere restlessness of soul what any other artist would have recognised 
and gloried in as a passion for fame and song. So also of the attraction 
that drew her to St. Bavons, with no suspicion that she was obeying 
some summons from a madhouse; she was only conscious of a craving 
for some new element in her barren life that might chance to transmute 
at last its confused and incomprehensible materials into the unknown gold 
of peace and love for which she longed: the very vagueness and mystery 
of the call rendered it to her that of an oracle, which might not be disobeyed. 
Might it not, perhaps, by giving her an assured and regular place in the 
world, teach her what life and the world meant, make her like other 
people, and enable her to throw down Clandia’s lover from his pinnacle, so 
that his relation towards her might trouble her no more ? Next to its bring- 
ing them together, she felt, this would be the best thing that could happen, 
even if, as she half hoped, it did not prove to be the best result of all. 

At last came St. Bavons, Jike the climax of a long dream. She left 
the train and walked straight out into the streets, as if instinct would 
guide her to the Old Wharf-Side. She was not surprised—any more 
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than people are surprised in dreams—to find that the buildings and 
the streets were not unfamiliar to her. It did not even strike her 
as a strange coincidence—she was not conventional enough to think 
coincidences unnatural—that she was in the very city to which she 
had so vaguely directed Lord Lisburn. Through her veil, which she 
kept down, she saw the great church standing in the square surrounded 
by trees, and then it occurred to her that she must ask her way. Old 
habit made her shy of accosting a policeman, and timidity from speaking 
to people in good clothes. She was so self-conscious of being in a 
familiar place under such strangely new conditions, that she felt as 
if everybody was staring at her as she walked: as though everybody 
could recognise the vagrant through her disguise. At last, however, she 
called up courage enough to address a white-haired, dark-skinned old 
fellow who was smoking a pipe on a horse-block at the end of a mews. 
His tawny, wrinkled face and dull black eyes spoke to her of her com- 
patriots of the by-lanes. 

‘‘The Old Wharf-Side?” he asked. ‘I can tell you, sure. But if 
your ladyship’s a stranger, I'd warn you there’s a better way to the river 
than by there. I'll show you myself, for a trifle,” he added, with a 
beggar’s whine: ‘‘ it'll be a kindness to a poor old man, and a blessing’s 
cheap at a halfpenny, that sure your ladyship won’t miss— a sweet-faced 
Jady like you.” 

Zelda’s lip curled impatiently. ‘‘I don’t want to get to the river. I 
want to get to the Old Wharf-Side. There—there’s half-a-crown for you.” 

‘‘ Sure you’re a countess, my lady. I'll give you all the blessings 
iknow. Ah your ladyship wants Queen Margaret, I take it!” 

As he spoke, Zelda knew as well as he that his fingers were creeping 
into the pocket from which she had taken her purse to give him the 
half-crown. 

‘‘Your ladyship wants your fortune told? They say she's got so 
great and so rich she never speaks without a hundred pounds.” 

‘Then I'll thank you to leave me something to give her, you clumsy 
Tshor, that can’t put leskri valasti adre a Rakli’s putsi without her 
catching you,” she added, blushing up to the eyes. 

‘“‘Swoons! You rokkeres Romani? And going to see Rani 
Margaret? I didn’t know that. “T'was but a joke; but I’m not a 
clumsy Tshor—no one never caught my fingers before. Your ladyship 
knows the hokadi as well as the Java: wonderful! I never knew such 
a thing but once ever since I was born, and that was Queen Margaret 
herself, if it wasn’t the devil—I never set eyes on her since. Are you to 
be Bori Rani, the great queen like her? Did you come over the sea ? 
They say there can’t be more than one like her.” 

‘Then if I am to be Bori Rani, the great queen, obey me, and don’t 
be a fool. Queen Margaret—has she any other name ?” 

‘* You must ask Fly-eyed Jack for that; I’ve heard her called heaps 
of things.” 
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‘¢ What—Fly-eyed Jack ? Aaron ?”’ 

‘¢ Your Ladyship knows everything! Wonderful! Yes, him we call 
Aaron Sonkayengro—he that used to go about with Bob the Scraper and 
a girl: like an angel she used to sing, too—many’s the time I’ve heard 
her round about here. But Fly-eyed Jack were a gentleman—a lot too 
fine for the likes of me, that am but a travelling tinker, and there’s an 
end. §So you’re a Romani Rani, like Margaret—wonderful !”’ 

‘‘ What is your name?” asked Zelda, eagerly. 

‘‘I’m of the Barengri, that mostly keeps New Forest way. But I 
come here about once a year: my old woman was out of these parts, and 
now she’s dead and gone, I don’t like to give up the old ways, neither 
where I come nor what I do. I’m Rom to the bones, I am.” 

‘¢Then obey me. You have said it—I am going to Queen Margaret, 
and may be I too shall be a queen. Take me to the Old Wharf-Side.”’ 

He rose, and hobbled on before, through streets in which no one was 
likely to stare at a lady in company with an old Gipsy. An errand of 
charity would easily account for it. 

*¢ There’s the house,” he said at last. 

‘‘ Now leave me. But first tell me where you are to be found. I 
may want you again, and you may find it good for you.”’ 

‘‘ Your Ladyship has but to speak the word—to think I should see 
the old and the new Queen! Im mostly about the same place now— 
Warfield, down Hampshire way: if I’m not there, I’m between that and 
Marshmead : I’m getting too old now to go far.” 

‘Then there’s a whole pound for you. If you want to get another, 
mind and leave Patteran, so that I may know it’s yours. Can you make 
A?” asked Lord Lisburn’s pupil, to show her superiority in point of 
education as well as in costume. ‘‘ There, make that mark with the 
twigs at every branch road,” she said, making an A with three fingers, 
‘‘ with the point the right way. “Tis my sign—and betray it to no man 
—not even to one of the Rom. Now go.” Commanded with such 
authority by a girl who dressed like a lady, but talked his own tongue as 
well as he and was up to his‘tricks besides—who was in the confidence of 
the awful Queen Margaret, and claimed to belong to the same mysterious 
high and royal caste, could not fail to influence such an old-world Gipsy 
as the tinker, who being, no doubt, fully awake to the jugglery of the pro- 
fessed witches of his nation, was all the more likely to be impressed by 
the claims of a witch in satin. A woman who gave herself such airs to 
one of her own people, and who gave away gold coins, must be a witch 
indeed. He took off his cap like a courtier, and walked off obediently 
and without a word. 

The lane was, as usual, deserted by all life save that of gnats and flies 
when Zelda, with a beating heart, tapped softly at the door. She could 
not ring or knock, for there was no bell, and the knocker had been 
removed. She tapped again, this time with the handle of her parasol; 
but no one came, even though she waited a good quarter of an hour. 
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This was an end to her journey she had not bargained for, and her 
patience failed. She noticed that the ground-floor window looked into 
the street, so she left the door and timidly looked in. All she saw was 
emptiness—a sight that, under such circumstances, is a fountain of fear. 
There was nothing but a bare floor, four bare walls, a corner-cupboard, 
and a grate choked up with white wood-ashes. Not knowing what to do, 
and drawn on by her very fear, she as usual followed impulse: she tried 
the window, and it gave, so that it gave her a direct invitation to enter by 
the window, since the door was closed. Indeed she could remain where 
she was no longer: she caught sight of a man’s figure at the end of the 
lane, and she did not wish to be seen. So, being as active as Aaron him- 
self in getting in and out of windows, she threw up the sash, and clam- 
bered lightly over the sill. 

But this was only half an entry, and she passed on into the gloomy 
entrance, where she had to choose whether she would follow the passage 
or go up the stairs. She listened, and thought she heard a sound not up- 
stairs but down—so she went towards the back of the house on tip-toe. 
Half a minute brought her to the head of the stone steps that led down to 
the cellar: and here she was more than ever sure that she heard a human 
sound, as of footsteps plashing through water. Down she crept, noise- 
lessly : something told her that she was entering the very shrine of the 
oracle where all things were to be revealed. 

It was light enough to see—at least for eyes that were gifted with some- 
thing of the cat’s faculty. What she saw was, first of all, the stagnant pool. 
Carrying her eyes forward, she saw an open door, and just beyond this a 
woman kneeling by a large chest, with her head buried in her hands. 
This, however, did not account for the sound she had heard and that had 
guided her into this underground den. 

She looked yet more closely, and then she saw a second figure, creep- 
ing through the pond along its edge close to the wall. Its back was 
towards her, but she could see that it was a man, whose crawling strides 
were snake-like in their significance. If she had been in a dream before, 
she was now suffering from nightmare: she felt an overwhelming 
impulse to cry out, but her tongue was tied. 

At last the man came between her and the kneeling woman—and 
then she saw it was Aaron. As well as if her professed gift of second 
sight were real, she knew that something terrible was at hand—and then 
she did cry out—or rather thought she cried out, for, though her throat 
contracted and her lips moved, not a sound came. How was it possible, 
before such a sight? Aaron—for it was surely he—raised a bar: she 
heard a blow and ery, and then the sight of murder brought her whole 
heart into her throat, and she shrieked aloud. 

But it was not the shriek that comes before a swoon—it was not even 
the cry of fear. She was horror-struck, but without a moment’s thought 
she splashed into the water, waded through, and reached the form that lay 
head downward along the stone steps on the other side. She raised the 
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bleeding head, and her touch opened the dying eyes. The Cornflower’s 
story at last was over—she had died at her post guarding a chest of brick- 
bats for a child who came at last only to hear her last sigh of ‘* Marietta.” 

If I dared, I would say that her life was vain and barren—miserable 
at the beginning, hideous throughout, and cruel torment at the end. But 
I think if it is lawful to translate such dying visions as men and women 
have seen, but have never told, that the one last conscious moment made 
amends for all—that the lesson of her life was learned, and that the coil- 
ing serpent of her noon-tide visions threw off his scales and stood revealed 
as Justice—that is to say, as Mercy in disguise. The girl who had fancied 
that the stars were made of gold, the woman who had worshipped pure 
and repentant love in the form of a golden idol in a golden shrine, the 
sinner who thought that expiation might be bought with gold, needed the 
lesson that even self-devotion may sometimes be thrown away ; that her 
merits lay not in any result of her self-inflicted’ sufferings, but in her 
sufferings themselves; that, to be of full avail, they alone were her true 
expiation, and they alone their own whole end and reward. But might she 
not have learned all this and lived? Impossible—for hers was the blind- 
ness of life, which needs death to tear away the veil. If she had lived, 
how could she have consoled herself for her waste of years? Dying, 
there was no need to be consoled ; the final moment could contain nothing 
more than Marietta and Marietta’s child. After such a blow to the life 
of her life, it was more than enough to die in the arms of her she had 
lived for: it was forgiveness, and peace and sleep. 

_It may be that she saw none of these things: dying, as well as death, 
has its mystery. But I cannot hold that even so much as a Corn-weed 
can be planted for the sole purpose of being nothing. In her last utter- 
ance of “‘ Marietta’ she seemed, at least, to clutch at the true key where- 
with to open a better shrine. A certain Rabbi taught that Mors redimit 
a peccatis: Death redeems from life’s errors, and opens the eyes of blind 
souls. For the rest, let those who will hold that blindness needs any 
other redemption. The Cornflower was true to her light from the begin- 
ning to the end, though juries would have called her a thief and the curate 
of St. Catherine’s called her a heathen. 

Zelda knew no definition of moral or legal murder; the sacredness of 
human life was not within the scope of her education. She had never 
seen death before, nor could she realise the distinction between death by 
nature and death by violence. She was no less bewildered than horrified ; 
she looked from the dead face that, instead of being distorted by the heavy 
blow, had been rendered tranquil with an everlasting calm, into the hideous 
face that glared above her with brutal terror. He thought he looked on 
the spirit that comes to avenge murders and to carry off dead souls; he 
had not nerve enough to strike another blow, and his bar fell with a clang 
to the ground. 











